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Mor Shan furr Yow! 


ORLD EVENTS show more clearly every day the vital need 
\W\ for spreading the Christian message. It embodies our only 
hope for a new civilization that is decent, cooperative, 

and constructive. 


We, who have set ourselves the task of carrying that message to 
the world must not falter now. 


The immediate objective of Northern Baptists during the next 
two months is to complete the raising of our $2,500,000 Unified 
Budget by April 30. 


As we go about it, let us keep constantly in mind the great pur- 
pose behind the budget. In supporting it we are helping to spread 
the redeeming gospel of Christ and thus lay the foundations of 
a Christian civilization, in which peace and brotherhood will 
become living realities. 


THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
MARCH 


ia yet yp on in” taken — all 
weet, ood, is open p= 4 to subscribers. 

1. Who is Mark A. Dawber? 

2. What is certain to come? 

8. Who helped prepare 250 
medical missionaries? 

4. What countries solved a bor- 
der dispute? 

5. ere are people dying in 
the streets? 

6. Who is S. Arthur Devan? 

7. What is the second largest 
city in El Salvador? 

8. Who were lost in the Egyp- 
tian desert? 

9. What is scheduled for June 
29 to August 8? 

10. Who must see that America 
remains American? 

11. What lives at altitudes of 
more than 7,000 feet? 

12. Who is Florence I. Stans- 
bury? 

18. Who was born in Baltimore, 
Md.? 

14. Who served as an evange- 
list in Spain? 

15. In their need men are losing 
what? 

16. What is of supreme concern 
to all Northern Baptists? 

17. Who was great in her faith? 

18. What is far less than we 
suspect? 


Rules for 1942 


correct answers to every question (180 
questions) in all issues, cranes? be to Decem- 
ber jusive, a prize of a worthwh je missio’ 
yt or ozer" '8 subscription to MIssi1ons will 
award 
Answers should be kept at home until the 
end of t in a. In 


order to be eligible for a prise, both the answers 
and th Tm on which answers are 
} 8 


Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 

Where Owe or more in 8 Srenp wer k together 
only one set should be sent in and in such a 
caus oaly one pret will be awarded, 

All answers us not later than 
December 31. 1942. e-—% credit. 

















Instructions to Subscribers 
sunscnnsee PRICE 


yey Canada Countries 
ome cone Tre 1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
ubs (5 or more) +00 1.25 1.45 
Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
Postal or 


simply to MISSIONS. 
Bills, coins, stamps. are sent at sender's risk. 


When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once, if you have 
the blank enclosed 


Express Orders payable 





Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this blank, the renewal 
ha us after this copy containing 


When of address send both 
the old the mew ad . 
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Your minister has modesty 


And hates to speak concerning ‘Me’; 
Why don't you members guarantee 
His “M & M” Security? 


“M & M” Security is membership in the Retiring Pension Fund of The 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, 152 Madison Avenue, New York. The booklet “Worry-FREE By °43” 
tells all about it. Send for your copy. 








YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Do you have one in your town? 


Mons ought to be in every public 
library in the country. The current 
issue should be in the reading room and a 
complete file ought to be available for 
reference. 


Subscribers in ever increasing numbers 
are subscribing for their public libraries, 
not only as a missionary service but also 
as a community service. 


The Upward Trend Moves 
into the New Year 


N SPITE of America’s involve- 
ment in the war, for Missions 
the new year began well. January 
produced 4,210 subscriptions, as 
compared with 4,158 in January a 
year ago, thus registering a net 
gain of 52 for the month. 


Will you not join them and see to it that 
Missions is made available? Perhaps the 
Woman's Society, or the Men’s Class, or 
some other organization will make this 
subscription possible. 


In all such library subscriptions the li- 
brarian is furnished the name and ad- 
dress of the friend who makes the 
subscription possible. 





It is to be hoped that this is a 
good augury for the entire year. 
Certainly in times like these a 
magazine like Missions is more 
than ever needed, and it more than 
ever needs the unfailing support 
of its subscribers. 

If your subscription expires this 
month you should find a renewal 
coupon inside this issue. 
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New York's 
Friendliest Hotel 


Convenient ltocatton; 
quiet, spaci 


George New York's out- 
standing hotel value. 


1000 Roems with Bath 


The score now stands at 99 
months of gain and 6 months of 
loss since the uptrend began in 
the spring of 1933. Will this month 
lift the score to 100? 

That depends somewhat on you. 


Protestant Missionaries 
in the Far East 

There are about 1,700 Protes- 
tant missionaries now in the Far 
Eastern war zone, distributed as 
follows: Japan, 82; Korea, 29; 
Japanese-Occupied China, 862; 
Indo-China, 56; Thailand (Siam), 
83; British Malaya, 69; Nether- 
lands East Indies, 59; Philippine 
Islands, 424. In addition to these 
are more than 2,000 missionaries in 
Free China and Burma. The 82 
missionaries now in Japan are 
being treated with consideration 
“‘so far as our information goes,” 
declares the Rev. J. J. Mickle, 
Assistant Secretary of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North 
America. Our own Baptist Boards 
report that, on the basis of the 
meager cables being forwarded 
through the State Department at 
Washington, our own missionaries 
in the Far East are safe, although 
some of them are enjoying what the 
Japanese call “restricted liberty.” 


WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 
G. Pitt Beers and Coe Hayne are 
respectively Executive Secretary and 
Publicity “Secretary of the Home 
Mission Society. 
(Continued on page 131) 
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Jennie Bewsey is a missionary of 
the Woman’s Home Mission Society, 
stationed at Bremerton, Wash. 

John S. Carman, M.D., is a medical 
missionary in India, in service since 
1927. 

’” Eleanor E. F. Davis is pastor of the 
Baptist Church at East Cameron, 


N. Y., and is the wife of Rev. D. H. y 
Davis, pastor of the Baptist Church | 


at Woodhull, N. Y. 


David C. Graham is a missionary in | 


South China, in service since 1937. 


Ruth G. McCrossen (Mrs. J. W.) is im 


Treasurer of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sion Society and Secretary of the Bap- 
tist Committee on Christian Refugees. 

Jesse R. Wilson is Home Secretary 
of the Foreign Mission Society and a 
former missionary in Japan. 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s iMail Bag 


I write to commend Missions for | ® 


its recent editorial, “The Pathos of 
Saving Tin Cans and Wasting Human 
Lives.” It is the tragic picture of a 
civilization that has lost its sense of 
values. And because some have ques- 
tioned your selection of “Remarkable 
Remarks,” may I commend you on 
the one attributed to President Roose- 
velt on page 9 in the January issue. 
It sounds like a word from the New 
Testament. Will he live up to it? Will 
we?—Rev. V. F. Scalise, Lowell, Mass. 


These times are corrective. I have 
this against Missions. You have gone 
too far and too long down the road 
with those who seem to hold that war 
is only evil, and all the evil there is! 
War is evil. It is sin. It is not the only 
sin, nor is it all the sin that there is. 
I have lived long enough to know 
there is just as much sin in peacetime 
as in wartime and usually more, and 
sin that is more dangerous and deadly. 
So I “Remember Pearl Harbor” and 
preach the gospel! I have been afraid 
of something worse than war.—Rev. 
Philetus H. McDowell, Elmira, N. Y. 

For years I have refrained from 
writing Missions in criticism of its 
stand against war. But now I think that 
I have kept silent long enough. I too 
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For SPIRITUAL 
DEFENSE 


A THE HOLY BIBLE 
Stand By ‘America’s 
Greatest Book 


Buy 
American Bible Society 
AnnuityAgreements NOW! 


SE Be Se 








Many of the Society’s old friends 
call their Annuity Agreements their 
“Spiritual Defense Bonds.” 

o win the war all must help the 
Government by buying defense 
bonds and stamps. istian peo- 


ple are convinced that it is ab- 
solutely essential that Christ shall 
win the peace. 


To accom- 
plish this, one 
of the best 
ways is through 
the greatly in- 


— 





@ The “Spiritual Defense 4 C)I attach $1.00 


creased circulation of the one book — 
The Holy Bible — where God’s way 
is revealed. Purchase of American 
Bible Society Annuity Agreements, 
issued now for nearly 100 years, pay- 
ing Soom yearly annuities for life 
to thousands of living annuitants, 

the 
istri- 


is one sure method of ensurin 
nation-wide and world-wide 
bution of the Scriptures. 

Send for the klet, “A Gift 
That Lives,” which tells you how 
ou can receive and bestow the 

nefits of this great Plan. 

FILL IN AND CHECK 


ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee 


| AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY ¢ Bible House, New York,N. Y. l 


| ( Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-52 entitled 
| ~ “A Gift That Lives” 


for 100 “Spiritual Defense Seals” to | 
for help in the work of the Society. | 














Seal’’—use them widely— 

pin one dollar (#1) to the | ©)! attach $ 
coupon and 100 seals will | 

be sent you promptly. Help Name 

a Great Cause—send for | 

the seals today ! | 

Each dollar that you send | Address 

will make it possible for 6 

boys in an Army camp to | City 

receive the New Testament. 
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Campus iZ hitics 


Discussion of politics and all sorts of controversial issues is always 
part of the life of every college campus. And 
Franklin College is no exception 





Duke THE Democrat is discussing politics with REICHERT 
THE RepPuBLicaN. Listening in on the argument are the athletic 
manager and a senior student for the Christian ministry. 


Each year representatives of each of the major political parties 
are brought to the campus to discuss freely with the students 
the question of politics and the issues involved in state and 
national political campaigns. With state politics next fall and 
national politics two years hence the student discussions are 
sure to be lively. 


You would also enjoy such political discussions if you came to 
Franklin College. Regardless of party affiliations such discus- 
sions contribute to intelligent American citizenship. 


For catalogue, and other information write to Pres. W1tt1amM Gear Spencer, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE tNoiks: 


INDIANA 








—>O< 
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ee a a a a a a, 
The Charles A. Wells Conferences 
on Christ and World Need are 
PARTICULARLY PREPARED 
te SERVE iz this 
HOUR of CONFLICT 


REPEATED VISITS TO 
ASIA, an occasional eye-wit- 








He draws as 
he speaks 


The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 
CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


Further information on request. All en- 
gagements must be made well in advance 








LETTERS 


(Continued from page 131) 
am a Christian. Yet in October 1917 I 
volunteered in the navy and served 
until April 1919. And I certainly don’t 
think that I was doing anything un- 
Christian in doing so. I would volun- 
teer again today except that I have a 
family to support, and am 50 years old. 
I think Misstons is lacking in intel- 
lectual honesty in its attitude toward 
war. You take what there is in Christ’s 
teaching and example to support your 
position, and ignore the rest. You ig- 
nore the fact, for instance, that at his 
second coming Christ will fight at 
Armageddon at the head of the armies 
of heaven (Rev. 19:14) against the 
“beast, and the kings of the earth, and 
their armies. ... : And the remnant 
were slain with the sword of him that 
sat upon the horse, which sword pro- 
ceeded out of his mouth” (Rev. 19:19, 
21). In your January ‘issue Rev. 
W. L. Vandever, of Erie, Pa., com- 
mended your position, and said, “War 
is war, and Christ is Christ, and never 
the twain shall meet.” But what, 
Brother Vandever, of Armageddon? 
Christ said, “Think not that I am 
come to send peace on earth: I came 
not to send peace but a sword” (Mt. 
10:34). Christ never spoke of himself 
as the Prince of Peace. He said that 
Jerusalem didn’t know “the things 
which belong unto thy peace.” What 
are those things? They are conformity 
to the work of Christ. There can be no 
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more peace in a wicked world than 
there was peace for Jerusalem. More- 
over, Christ said to Pilate, “If my 
kingdom were of this world then would 
my disciples fight that I should not be 
delivered to the Jews” (John 18:36). 
There is all the authority we need for 
war in self-defense in Christ’s words to 
Pilate. I see no excuse for your clear 
misinterpretation of the plain teach- 
ings of Jesus. If you have any intel- 
lectual honesty on this subject you will 
do some real thinking and studying 
on Christ’s teachings.—Paul S. Whit- 
comb, Gladstone, Oregon. 
S 


Permanent peace, if it ever comes, 
will come as the indirect result of the 
preaching of Christ’s gospel and teach- 
ing his commandments. When the 
men who hold the balance of power in 
this world are really converted it will 
not be necessary to war against inter- 
national bandits. After the first World 
War acolony of pacifists in Mexico were 
suffering terribly from bandits. They 
appealed to the Mexican government 
for protection. The government refused, 
saying that men who would not fight 
could not expect others to fight for 
them. Many good Christians believe in 
law and order, even if they do not hate 
their enemies. Some of the most effi- 
cient soldiers this country has ever 
known did not hate their enemies. 
Some of the highest types of Christians 
have been soldiers. Please do not forget 
that we have conscientious soldiers as 
well as conscientious objectors. While 
our first duty is to God, we owe some- 
thing to Caesar, and the two duties do 
not conflict. All we know of freedom 
and security was won with the sword, 
and is so maintained. If we accept its 
protection we are responsible for the 
use of force. Please do not spoil the 
most interesting magazine I know of 
by such remarks as you attribute to 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes. Please be 
just to both sides.—Robert Burwell, 


Zanesville, O. 
i) 


I wonder if you can possibly know 
the value of Missions to a pastor on 
the prairies. To say the least, it is a 
source of inspiration and information 
in keeping the missionary spirit aglow 
in his own soul.—Rev. M. O. Wheaton, 
Scott City, Kansas. 








God Is in the Storm 


Cartoon NuMBER 87 sy CHartes A. WELLS 

















NCE again we can see God’s Will becoming an inescapable, 
irresistible force in life. Man’s arrogant effort to establish a 
New Order based on tyranny and conquest, and his selfish de- 
termination to build the world his own way, is beginning to 
crumble before the incoming tide. 
Long ago it was said and written where all may read, 


And everyone that heareth these words of mine, and doeth 
them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, who built his 
house upon the sand: and the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and smote upon that house; and it 
fell: and great was the fall thereof. 


Once again God will wash the shore clean of man’s materialistic 
structures of sand. An age of spiritual defiance and individual, 
and ‘national selfishness is coming to an end. The storm that 
brings this in will hurt many of us. It will also sweep away much 
that we have been trying to gather unto ourselves. 


But God is in the storm. His Hand is again moving, clearly: 


and unmistakably in the icy winds that sweep across the steppes 
of Russia, in the hurricanes that lash the vastnesses of the Pa- 
cific, and in the chilling blasts of fear that now shatter the smug 
complacency of America. God rides the storm.— 

Cuaries A. WELLS. 

































































Courtesy of W' Outiook 


All that remained of the Bethnal Green Methodist Church in London after a nazi air raid. It is a superb setting for the 
inscription over the arch, “If ye keep my commandments.” The same title that Dr. Beers gives to his article on page 143 
applies here. The background is not the picture. More than 200 Baptist churches were similarly damaged or destroyed. 
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British Grit and American Complacency 





= HE above title and the picture opposite 
‘ian| suggest a war editorial. So this is, but 
uy. along lines other than may have been 

#&| anticipated by the reader. 

Repeatedly the grit and heroism of 
the British in accepting the burden and horror 
of the war have been contrasted with the com- 
placency of Americans who in their fancied two- 
ocean security have viewed the world upheaval 
from afar off. Even “Pearl Harbor” and the 
disasters in the Far East have not yet fully 
registered the war’s grim and painful reality. 

The contrast is observable also in the Chris- 
tian church. British Christians are showing a 
resoluteness not yet noticeable in the United 
States. One outstanding example is the far- 
sighted planning of British Baptists. In spite 
of more than two years of war, widespread 
devastation by bombs which wrecked also the 
headquarters of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
destruction or damage of hundreds of Baptist 
churches, the burden of terrific taxation, British 
Baptists nevertheless plan this year to celebrate 
in an appropriate and worthy manner their 
150th foreign mission anniversary. Their So- 
ciety was-founded in response to William Carey’s 
famous sermon on May 31, 1792. To be formally 
launched this spring, the celebration will carry 
through the summer and culminate in every 
Baptist church throughout Great Britain on 
Baptist Missionary Society Day, October 2nd, 
the actual founding date in 1792. 

This remarkable program includes a financial 
goal of 150,000 guineas, 1,000 guineas for each 
of the 150 years (approximately $750,000) to 
inaugurate forward movements on Baptist mis- 
sion fields, build a new headquarters to replace 











that destroyed in air raids, pay off indebtedness, 
add to invested funds, and provide special train- 
ing for missionaries to meet the new situations 
which post-war reconstruction will create for 
all mission boards. “‘Our hearts are set to a big 
undertaking,” reads the announcement. “The 
hazards and responsibilities of war make it a 
greater task than in times of peace. But we are 
sure the response will be—+# shall be done!” 

Such magnificent British Baptist determina- 
tion ought to jolt American Baptists out of their 
own complacency. Comfortably in recent years 
they have viewed their own missionary efforts 
abroad, have apparently been satisfied with 
routine statistical progress, have shown little 
concern over the steady decline in foreign mis- 
sion personnel, have given little thought to the 
war's effects in the Far East, and still seem in- 
different about any possible Baptist missionary 
expansion in other areas like South America. 
The great southern continent, because of the 
January conference in Rio de Janeiro and the 
Roosevelt Good Neighbor Policy, has become 
the focus of current American public interest 
politically, militarily, economically, culturally, 
but, alas, not religiously. 

In England the hazard of war, the need of 
caution, the urge of common prudence, all sug- 
gest missionary retrenchment. Yet British Bap- 
tists are moving straight ahead. Their courage 
and far-sighted planning should blast away the 
complacency of American Baptists. Long ago 
William Carey gave the world his grand motto, 
“Expect great things from God; attempt great 
things for God.” British Baptists still accept it. 
At a time like this it should be accepted also 
by American Baptists. 
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The World ‘Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 
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Map of the world, by courtesy of The Buffalo Evening News, showing the countries involved in the second World 
War, and the dates when they became belligerents. The few remaining neutral nations are shown in white 


The Second World War 
Is Much Larger than the First 


IGHTING in the second World War are 36 na- 
tions as compared with 28 in the first World War. 
The present conflict ranges over the entire world, 
involves all six continents, and all races of mankind. 
Even Eskimos from northern Alaska are in the 
armed forces of the United States. Of the 21 sovereign 
and independent republics of North and South 
America, 10 are active belligerents. Involved also 
are all areas under foreign sovereignty and control 
like the three Guianas, the Dutch, French, and British 
West Indies, and the British-owned-American-leased 
bases. All but two of the remaining 11 independent 
countries were persuaded at the January conference 
in Rio de Janeiro to break diplomatic relations with 
Germany, Italy and Japan. Here was achieved an 
amazing hemispheric solidarity never before regarded 
as possible. Even Ecuador and Peru solved their 
border dispute by negotiation rather than war. Only 
- Chile and the Argentine Republic, the latter always 
jealous of the prestige of Brazil and fearful of the 
economic power of the United States, reserved the 
right of independent instead of collective action. 
Ominous is the contrast in line-ups of the second 
World War. In 1914-1918 Italy and Japan were 
allied with England and America in war against 





Imperial Germany and the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. Today Italy and Japan are allies of Nazi Ger- 
many and enemies of England and America. Russia 
for the second time is at war against Germany but 
is still at peace with Japan. That fact is probably 
causing much uneasiness in Washington and London. 
Russia and England are at war against Finland but 
the United States is still at peace with Finland whose 
debt payments are still remembered and whose suffer- 
ing aroused universal American sympathy when 
Russia attacked Finland in 1939. What can that little 
country do now in an even worse predicament? If 
peace is made with Russia, then Finland becomes 
the enemy of Germany, and must also worry as to 
what England and America can guarantee if Russia 
later seeks revenge. If Finland does not make peace 
with Russia then eventually Finland incurs the 
enmity of America. 

The accompanying map furnishes the geographical 
background for what Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt has 
poignantly expressed in her remark on page 137. 


The Land of Adoniram Judson 
Is Heavily Involved in the War 


URMA where Adoniram Judson in 1818 began 
the foreign mission enterprise of American Bap- 
tists, furnished front page war news late in January. 
Invading Burma from Thailand (Siam) the Japanese 
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Army seized Tavoy, where a Baptist mission station 
has been located since 1828. Japanese planes bombed 
Rangoon, Moulmein, and Mandalay, all famous Bap- 
tist mission stations. Mandalay is of paramount im- 
portance because supplies for China over the Burma 
Road are routed through Mandalay. Even Martaban 
was bombed, a place sacred to the memory of Ann 
Hasseltine Judson, who lies buried near the shore of 
the Gulf of Martaban. (Read again A. C. Hanna’s 
poem “‘By Martaban”, in Missions, October, 1940, 
page 489.) Moreover, the reported arrest of Burma’s 
Prime Minister U Saw by the British Government 
has created profound uneasiness. On his visit to 
Hawaii he was alleged to have conferred with Japa- 
nese spies and it was feared that he may have plotted 
to deliver Burma into the hands of Japan. In England 
last November he was reported to have been sorely 
disappointed over Prime Minister Churchill’s re- 
fusal to promise dominion status to Burma after the 
war. Furthermore U Saw has been severely criticized 
for his tax levy of 8% on supplies for China which 
explains in part the transportation delay over the 
Burma Road. All these developments are expanding 
the vast theatre of war into Burma. What this will 
mean for Baptist missions only the future can dis- 
close. Thus far all missionaries are reported safe and 
many are carrying on work as if under normal condi- 
tions. In the interests of security all missionaries 
in Rangoon have been temporarily transferred to 
Bassein. Women and children were evacuated to 
Bengal. Even the faculty and students of Judson 
College are in Bassein utilizing the magnificent 
church and school facilities of the self-supporting 
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Karen mission. Fortunately there is no question 
about the patriotism and loyalty of the Karens of 
Burma in this crisis. 

Relief Work in China 

Continues in Spite of War 


AR with Japan will not stop the program of re- 

lief work in China which has been carried on for 
the past three years by the Chur¢h Committee for 
China Relief. Although Americans in occupied areas © 
in China are now treated as “enemy aliens” by the 
Japanese Military Authorities, relief work can be 
continued by citizens of neutral countries of whom, 
fortunately, a substantial number are still available 
—such as Swedes, Swiss, French, Belgians, and 
Norwegians. Furthermore relief work can continue 
in unoccupied or free China, so long as supplies can be 
sent over the Burma Road. 

During the past three years the Church Committee 
has made more than $1,463,000 available to China. 
Missionaries, mission hospitals, Chinese volunteer 
committees, all have assisted in administration and 
distribution of relief supplies, resulting in an aston- 
ishingly small overhead expense. That in Tsinan 
province, for example, is less than one half of one 
per cent. Colleges are likewise utilized. One out- 
standing instance is that of a Christian college in 
which 6,000 destitute Chinese were living until they 
were able to return to their homes. 

Northern Baptists through the World Relief Com- 
mittee last year and through the World Emergency 
Fund of this year have appropriated $64,988 for 
relief in China. 





Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


THE GREATEST DISASTER that could befall us is that 
in concentrating our efforts on the things we are 
fighting against we should lose our hold on the things 
that we are fighting for—Bishop Richard Brook. 

+ 

WE HAVE ALL BEEN MISERABLE SINNERS in the years 
before the war, and we cannot afford to judge one 
another too harshly when we contemplate the result. 
—J. A. Spender, in The Baptist Times, London. 

% 

Peart HARBOR IS THE MIRROR of the national 
weaknesses which we must overcome completely, or 
we shall lose the war.— Walter Lippmann. (Nore: 
Is liquor one of America’s national weaknesses?—Eb.) 


Ir THE UNITED STATES GOES INTO THE WAR it will 
not only prolong it for three or four years, but it will 
teach the totalitarian states what a real totalitarian 
state looks like-—Benito Mussolini, quoted by 
O. G. Villard. (Notr.—This was said before December 
7, 1941. Will his prediction be fulfilled?—Ep.) 

% 

ALL THE MONEY spent by the whole world for the 
support of the League of Nations during the past 20 
years is less than what the United States is now 
spending in one week for war.—E. A. Fridell. 

& 

EvERY DAY means that more young men in every 
land are dying.—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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Come Too Late 


Glimpses into the itinerant ministry of 

a medical missionary in India who 

performs surgical operations in village 

dispensaries and gives treatments and 

inoculations along the side of the road. 

Unfortunately some patients come to 
consult him too late 


T WAS a Wednesday night when we left 
Hanumakonda for the semi-monthly trip to 
Sooriapett. The hour was quite late for I had 
attended the meeting of our District Medical 
Association. Our party consisted of Miss Bar- 
rington, Subudhamma, one of our student nurses, 
Aaron, our driver and mechanic, an Indian 
woman of about 40, and myself. The woman’s 
nephew who had been brought to Hanumakonda 
on the previous Saturday had died after an op- 
eration. The woman had no way of taking him 
home. So we took the woman and her nephew’s 
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Often His Patients 


ABOVE 
A mother of India and ber 
child, photographed as she 
anxiously awaits ber turn at 
a roadside dispensary 


LEFT 


A crowd of patients awaiting 
the arrival of the doctor and 
the ambulance dispensary. 
The scene is reminiscent of 
that described in the Gospel 
of Mark, “And at even, when 
the sun did set, they brought 
unto him all that were sick” 


By Joun S. CaRMAN, M.D. 


body and started off that night, instead of the 
next day as we had planned. We have had many 
joyful trips when we were taking patients home 
who had been cured in Hanumakonda; but our 
ambulance must also at times carry the dead. 
We reached Panigiri about midnight. The 
body had to be put on a mat under a tree, for 
the woman could not get a cart to take it home 
until morning. We started on again and reached 
Sooriapett about 2 a.m. Instead of waking any- 
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one, for they did not expect us until later on 
Thursday, we slept in the ambulance. 

It was well that we had come early, for we 
had several operations to do. The first was a 
woman who had been waiting in the hospital for 
three weeks trying to gain strength. But when 
I operated it proved to be a hopeless case of 
cancer. Staff and stock of instruments are lim- 
ited at Sooriapett. The instruments have to be 
boiled over a wood fire and the linen and. towels 


BELOW: A leper about to receive an injection for 
leprosy. His face registers anxiety and worry as to 
whether it will be severely painful 


must be sterilized in a pressure cooker. So it 
always takes time for operations. Word spread 
rapidly that we had come and we had a number 
of new patients. The work in the Sooriapett 
Hospital has been growing. We are trying all the 
time to improve the quality as well as to enlarge 
the scope of our service there. The number of 
operations is increasing. With Dr. Paul and a 
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graduate nurse to care for the patients after 
operation, we can now do in Sooriapett many of 
the types of operation which we formerly could 
do only in Hanumakonda. 

We started back from Sooriapett and stopped 
at Panigiri. Miss Parsons brought us several new 
patients. A little boy whom his parents brought 


ABOVE: It did not pain him nearly as much as he 
feared. Proudly he now displays the spot where the 
needle injected the oil into his thigh 


home for operation had to wait because he had 
recently been vaccinated and it had not yet 
completely healed. We found a woman with a 
large bladder stone. She refused to come to 
Hanumakonda for operating, so I had to oper- 
ate in Panigiri, with one of our student nurses 
assisting me and an Indian graduate nurse giv- 
ing the anesthetic. It turned out to be the larg- 
est bladder stone I have ever seen. It was im- 
possible to take it out in one piece. The outer 
part was crumbly and it broke up into a lot of 
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pieces that looked like sand. It was very diffi- 
cult to clean the bladder. Because of the pos- 
sibility of infection, and the need of considerable 
after-care and drainage, I insisted on taking the 
woman to Hanumakonda. Since she had not 
died during the operation, and because the 
relatives actually believed there was a stone 
when they saw it, they consented. A man 
who needed an operation, and had promised to 
be there, had not turned up. It takes years of 
work to overcome the fear of operation. 

Panigiri is in a region where fruits and veg- 
etables are almost non-existent. Therefore the 
villages have a chronic lack of vitamin C in their 
diet. The effect of this lack is sometimes dramat- 
ically shown. A man came to the Panagiri hos- 
pital with a compound fracture of the forearm. 
Miss Parsons cleaned it up and applied traction 
apparatus. The skin and soft parts healed up 
well, but even after several weeks the bones had 
not united. I had read about the effect of vita- 
min C and its lack on various healing processes. 
So I suggested that he eat fruit. Two weeks 
later when I saw him the bones were in the same 
condition. He had not eaten any fruit, for none 
of the fruit I had mentioned had been available 
in that region. However, Miss Parsons was 
able to get some tomatoes for him and he ate 
several a day thereafter. The next time I came 
his broken bones were firmly united. Since then 
we have had a similar case in Hanumakonda. 
A poor woman had a simple fracture of both 
bones of one leg which did not unite until we 
fed her on tomatoes. She was too poor to buy 
the ordinary varieties of fruit such as limes, 
oranges, and plantains. . 

Leaving Panigiri before noon, we arrived in 
Jangaon for a late lunch. Here we had nearly 50 
patients to see on the veranda of the Rutherford 
bungalow. We also use the guest room and the 
bathroom as examination and treatment rooms. 
A folding cot serves as a table for examination. 
By closing the doors and window shutters we 
get a dark room for eye and ear work. School 
children usually need attention. Then there are 
increasing numbers of people from villages in 
that region. Some of these people walk 20 or 30 
miles to reach Jangaon for these clinics. It is 
difficult to give modern treatment to people 
seen only once a week, but when such people 


A mother of India and her daughter. There is little 

difference in their statures and both are evidently 

old beyond their time. Both have had injections in 
their arms 


are willing to walk such a distance, we must at 
least do our best, and we have been able to help 
quite a number of them. 

Occasionally we have to send people home the 
long 20 or 30 miles with just the statement: “It 
is too late!’’ Most often this has to be in cases 
of advanced cancer. But one day a bright girl of 
about 12 came with a face twisted by facial 
paralysis. If she could have had treatment when 
it first happened, there would have been at least 
a 50-50 chance of complete recovery. However, 
this poor girl had had the trouble for several 
years. It was too late, and we had to tell her so. 
It was pitiful to see her twisted but wistful face. 
Yet she came back twice more, walking the 
whole 25 miles, for she still had lots of faith and 
hope. It was only we who were inadequate in 
not knowing some way to resurrect her dead 
facial nerve. How can we help these poor village 
people, who so often come too late to our hos- 
pitals and dispensaries? Somehow we must find 
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the way to take and provide for them at the 
places where they live the benefits of modern 
medicine, at the time when they need it! 

The afternoon at Jangaon was filled with ex- 
amining new patients, seeing some old ones, 
giving preventive inoculations against typhoid, 
or vaccinations against smallpox, giving injec- 
tions for syphilis or other diseases, doing some 
minor operations, washing out the accumula- 
tions from ears of babies and adults which 
result from the practice of putting oil in the 
ears. Oil, wax and dirt make a peculiarly hard 
mass in some ears. It sometimes takes hours, 
literally, to do this washing, but it does less 
damage than more active instrumental removal. 
It is certainly more effective in the end than’ the 
all-too common practice of some busy dis- 
pensaries, namely, putting in “eardrops”’ for 
the ear ache, and neglecting either to remove the 
mass or to see the drum. 

All of these things take time, and it is in- 
creasingly hard to finish before 8 o’clock and 
sometimes 10 o’clock at night before we are 
ready to start home. We are hoping and pray- 
ing for the time when we can have a nice little 
hospital building in Jangaon, and a doctor and 
nurse in residence. So much more could thereby 
be done than we can now do with our weekly 
visits for the health of the large number of 
school children who will have to be our Chris- 
tian leaders, as well as for the people in the 
villages round about. 





The touring dispensary ambulance arrives and prepares for treatments 
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Halfway to Hanumakonda, and right on the 
main road, is the village of Ghanapur. We stop 
there each time on the way back. The Christian 
preacher-feacher rounds up the patients and 
brings them to the car. Some patients are too 
sick to come out, so we see them at their homes. 
No matter whether it is 7 P.M. or 11 P.M., there 
are always a group who are anxious to see us, 
and get what help we can give them in this 
“roadside clinic.” It would be so much better 
if we could have a little building, so we could do 
examinations properly, and some minor surgery 
when necessary, and if we could have at least a 
nurse in residence. There are so many of these 
villages, with no doctor and no nurse! 

We are very happy to report that we have 
just started again our roadside work at Hasin- 
aparthy. This had to be stopped several years 
ago for lack of staff and funds. It is a venture of 
faith to start it again now, with appropriations 
even smaller than they were then. Each Tues- 
day now Dr. Jeevanandam takes the car and a 
nurse and goes to this village of about 5,000 
people where there are none of the modern facil- 
ities for the care of the sick. It is a small begin- 
ning, but we hope gradually to extend the work 
to include some of the other villages in the 
region about Hanumakonda. 

We constantly need your prayers that this 
work of taking the ministry of healing to the 
village people who are too poor to come to the 
hospital may be blessed and enlarged. 
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The Background Is Not the Picture 


A brief analysis of the vast revolution that sweeps across the 
world today, of the forces that strive for mastery in building 
the world of tomorrow, and of the task of the Christian church 


By G. Pitt BEERS 


® 
FPONE 
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A typical trailer camp. Thousands of similar mushroom-growth communities have suddenly appeared throughout 
the United States wherever defense industries have required a vast increase in personnel 


HE world background today is dark and de- 

pressing. War more nearly covers the whole 
earth than ever before. Men are slaughtered in 
numbers that stagger comprehension. This age 
like the two-faced Janus of ancient Rome has 
sought to dethrone God and to deify man. At the 
same time it has made human life cheaper than 
it has been for centuries. It reaches one of its 
most startling achievements in its ability to kill 
men in greater numbers than has ever been done 
before. Liberties that we have taken for granted 
are widely denied to humankind. We are re- 
liably informed that the level of living common 
to men must definitely be pushed down again. 
Moral standards are being replaced by sensual 
conceptions of irresponsibility. Pagan govern- 
ments declare their intention to wipe out Chris- 
tianity. Not since the days of Julian the Apos- 
tate has there been such an open revolt against 
the Christian conception of life. 


All of this, however, is only the background. 
It is not the picture. Backgrounds are used to 
heighten the effect of the picture. These circum- 
stances are the surroundings amid which Chris- 
tians and the Christian church must live and 
work. We must relate our life and enterprises to 
them and meet their challenge. They do not in 
any way determine our spirit or control our ob- 
jectives. What shall the Christian church do in a 
time like this? 

Certain currents of life in the United States 
create major problems which must receive major 
attention. Most evident is the fact that our coun- 
try is now definitely engaged in the war. This 
conditions every phase of the life of our people. 
It definitely affects the work of every local 
church. It opens new tasks and gives new sig- 
nificance to old tasks. It affects the available re- 
sources both of men and of money that will be 
needed in all Christian enterprises and par- 
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ticularly in home missions. Deeper than all of 
this it creates a new psychology in all people 
which will condition everything we do. 
Accentuated by this war situation is the sig- 
nificant fact that the American people are today 
uprooted and adrift as no people have ever been 
at any time in the past. We are familiar with the 
story of 2,000,000 agricultural migrants. We 
now have added to them 5,000,000 industrial 
migrants, uprooted and moved about by the de- 
mand of civilian defense industries. Among these 
5,000,000 industrial migrants there are more 
than 50,000 children for whom there are no 
school facilities at the places where they are liv- 
ing. A village of 800 people in eight months time 
came to have a payroll of 10,000 men. A city of 
15,000 people grew in a year and a half to 50,000. 
Comparable things have happened clear across 
the country in all types of communities from 
open country to metropolitan areas. These peo- 
ple have packed the houses already there. They 
have filled every government housing projects. 
Great masses of them are compelled to live in 
trailers, shanties, and even tents. Churchless 
communities are more numerous and larger than 
we have ever known. Churches already estab- 
lished are overwhelmed with the new responsi- 
bilities that are laid upon them. Here is an enor- 
mous challenge to American home missions. 
Another uprooting of life is created by the call 
to arms. No one knows how many soldiers and 
sailors will finally be removed from their homes 
and their families, and the normal associations 
of life. Their life plans are disrupted. Youthful 
leaders in all phases of the life of our churches 
are called into military service. Under condi- 
tions which make it vastly more difficult than it 
normally is to maintain such ideals, they are 
loyally trying to follow the ideals which they 
have acquired in Christian churches and Chris- 
tian homes. After the first World War a vast 
number of young men did not return to the 
churches. This probably accounts to some extent 
for the difficulties of the churches during the 
past 20 years. If we do no better for our young 
men than we did then, we shall face a far more 
serious handicap during the two decades follow- 
ing the present war. On the other hand, if we 
maintain the contacts with our youth that we 
should, we may largely escape that loss. 
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Beyond this, there is the crisis in civilization 
itself. We are in the midst of a revolution which 
in the long run of history may prove. more 
significant than any revolution that has taken 
place in the past. It may easily prove true that 
all arguments that have been so hotly ad- 
vocated over the several economic systems now 
in existence are futile because all existing sys- 
tems will be swept away. In the world after this 
war the existence side by side of a surplus of food 
to be destroyed and a measure of poverty that 
leads to undernourishment and in some cases 
actual starvation, will not be endured,by the 
human family. Moreover, the trend in education 
to train for purely materialistic relationships 
and enterprises and to ignore the foundations of 
human character, must be reversed. The tend- 
ency to atomism which so blocks cooperative 
enterprises that a nation like France was not 
able to arrive at an effective undertaking, is 
something that runs through all phases of our 
life. It is one of the greatest perils to democracy. 

This revolution is furthermore marked by a 
conflict of philosophies which we face in the 
world. Totalitarianism frankly disputes the 
validity of any of the principles of democracy. If 
democracy loses the power to produce a leader- 
ship in which it has confidence and to follow that 
leadership effectively, it will be destroyed by its 
own philosophy carried to a ridiculous conclu- 
sion. Materialism is carrying on an aggressive 
campaign of evangelism and challenges the 
whole Christian conception of life. Brutality is 
loudly proclaimed as the only badge of honor 
in mankind and the way of sacrificial love is 
spurned. | 

In this confusion and upheaval the Christian 
church has not entirely escaped. The easy tend- 
ency to replace a vital spirit with an effective 
organization and to cover the deficiency of our 
actual experience of God with a plausible phi- 
losophy is something which we dare no longer 
overlook. We must meet it squarely and grapple 
with it if the church is to be the effective direct- 
ing force and the vitalizing power that it ought 
to be in the new culture that is to be produced. 

What is the meaning of such a time of tur- 
moil? Does it mark our Christian hopes as 
groundless and our Christian efforts as fruitless? 
Not at all. It is out of such a time as this that a 
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new age is born. That that new age will reach a 
nobler culture and a higher civilization than 
anything previously known if the Christian 
church does what it can and should in shaping 
and directing the building of that new age. 
Benedetto Crocker in his History as the Story of 
Liberty has emphasized this in connection with 
the struggle for liberty when he writes: “The 
man who enslaves another wakes in him a wit- 
ness of himself and enlivens him to seek for 
liberty.’’ And in similar vein he writes: “A Na- 
poleon destroys a merely apparent and nominal 
liberty. He removes its appearance and name. 
He levels down the peoples under his rule and 
leaves those same people with a thirst for liberty 
and a new awareness of what it really was and a 
keenness to set up institutions of liberty, as they 
did shortly afterwards in all Europe.” 

Over against these currents that make up life 
today the Christian church must be definitely 
devoted to the task of bringing about the pur- 
poses of God in such a world. The church has 
sometimes been almost submerged; but always 
it has risen to a greater life. Sometimes it has 
prematurely rejoiced over a victory that was 


not nearly as final as it seemed at the moment 
only to be plunged again into the struggle. But 
the church has never quite lost the sound of 
God’s voice and has never quite escaped the 
sense of responsibility for the misery in the 
world. The hope of our day and every day lies 
in the missionary outreach and service of the 
church. 

What the new age will be like depends upon 
who builds it. If pagans take charge of the build- 
ing, then it will be more pagan than the culture 
of any land we have ever undertaken to evangel- 
ize. If the materialists control the building, it 
will be a culture that will know nothing beyond 
material facts and sensual values. If the personal 
selfishness that is the basis of all dictatorships 
can build it, it will be a culture in which the 
masses of mankind will suffer long and bitterly 
until, in some far off future they can rise to 
overthrow it and replace it with a better one. If, 
on the other hand, the church of Jesus Christ 
can take the dominant place which it ought to 
take in building that new age, then it may be 
made Christian beyond anything that history 
has thus far recorded. This was what Jesus 
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meant that his church should do. When He 
spoke of his people as “‘salt”’ he was thinking of 
them as a spiritual force that would transform 
and direct for Him any phase of life in which 
they might participate. When He spoke of them 
as “the light of the world,” he was thinking of a 
light by which men’s feet would find the true 
path of life. 

The church must recognize and meet this 
responsibility or Christianity will cease to be 
deeply significant in human life. Christians dare 
not drift through these days hoping that the cur- 
rents of life will automatically sweep humanity 
to some higher achievement. The church dare 
not follow where the common currents of life 
may lead, but must take possession of the situa- 
tion and guide its development. It must speak 
with a voice that will command the assent of 
those who build. It must make sacrifices that 
will give it the right to be heard. It must in- 
carnate and manifest the spirit of Christ to such 
an extent that the world will become aware of 
its differentness. For this purpose it was called 
into being. For this purpose it must live today or 
must surrender its right to the respect of men. 

In doing this we must not fail in the tasks we 
have always assumed. In time of war there is al- 
ways a tendency to neglect the basic things of 
the church. A recent study of the membership of 
American churches reveals the fact that in and 
immediately after every war period the number 
received into the church on profession of faith 
has markedly declined. Still more significant is 
the fact that in the period following such a de- 
cline, the number has never quite returned to 
the level from which the decline started. Carried 
to its logical conclusion, that trend can mean 
nothing less than irretrievable disaster. Al- 
though in a war period the attention of the 
people is distracted by other things, and al- 
though war creates a psychology unfavorable to 
evangelism, American Christians must see to it 
that in this period the major task of the church 
shall receive basic consideration. 

Furthermore, in a time of social revolution, 
the home mission enterprises not only have a 
right to continued consideration but they be- 
come much more significant. Revolution always 
boils up out of those phases of human life that 
are most depressed and that suffer most, It is in 
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such phases that home mission enterprises must 
now concentrate their greatest attention. In 
these times so highly unfavorable to Christian 
thinking and living, we have a particular respon- 
sibility to maintain in our people a Christian 
attitude. Hate will commonly spread among the 
people. Our churches not only must not in any 
way be beguiled into sharing in the propagation 
of hate, but must now more than ever proclaim 
the Christian gospel of love. At a time when re- 
venge will be more generally demanded than 
ever before, the church must declare its gospel of 
forgiveness, not merely God’s forgiveness of us 
but our forgiveness of our fellowmen. In an era 
when human life has been made so cheap, the 
church must insist on and maintain more than 
ever a Christian respect for humanity. “Alien 
enemies” is a technical term that is likely to 
arouse hate in many hearts and to produce a 
vast amount of injustice. This will not serve the 
purpose of our country for it will produce in 
many who seek to be loyal to our government a 
bitterness and resentment that will not aid them 
in their high undertaking. The church above all 
other agencies must take the lead in maintaining 
an attitude that is fair, that is considerate, and 
beyond this, that is Christian in its relationship 
to all people whose background may subject 
them to peculiar difficulties in this time. All of 
us feel a deep appreciation of the moderation and 
considerateness with which the government has 
carried out its responsibilities and of the fairness 
with which some members of the public press 
have urged moderation and consideration. 

The church must take a lead in maintaining 
the great democratic rights in behalf of which 
this war is being fought. We are not unaware 
today that it is perfectly possible to win a war 
and lose its objectives. Newspaper reports of 
recent occurrences in Denver, Los Angeles and 
Phoenix indicate that there are people in minor 
positions of power who would not be averse to 
using un-American methods to silence those of 
whom they do not approve. Later occurrences 
indicate that those in higher positions have a 
clearer understanding of the meaning of the 
rights of American citizens. All citizens must 
be ready to question un-American procedures 
wherever they may appear. The church must 
see that America remains American. 
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The church today must assume responsibility 
for ministering to every special need. Physical 
suffering is common. We must be known as 
ministers who serve all suffering. Multitudes are 
withdrawn from the common mainstays of life. 
We must provide a religious ministry for all such 
groups on a really effective scale. We must reen- 
force everything that will unite us and give us 
the strength of unity. Each of us has at times 
asked who is equal to these things? And each of 
us at times has wondered whether the church 
with which we are related is aware of these 
things or equal to them. But I recall that one 
who faced difficulties as great as ours and who 
had behind him a church exceedingly young and 
small and weak. Yet he summed up his confi- 
dence in the words, “I can do all things through 
Christ who strengtheneth me.” 

We may, of course, well ask ourselves what is 
required of us that Christ may use us in this way. 
Some things certainly are essential. We must 
have a clear word from God. There must be a 
deep and abiding consciousness that we are in 
touch with the Eternal Source of life and truth. 
We must embody our message in our daily liv- 
ing, not merely announce it in our speech. We 
must have a deep consciousness that this gospel 
which we strive to mediate is absolutely essen- 
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tial for mankind. The church has no right to 
claim from men the sacrifice which it does if that 
which it mediates is merely one of the refining 
influences which will be helpful to humankind. 
Its claim to devotion is justified only if that 
which it does is absolutely essential to man and 
is supremely essential before anything else. 

We must face these things in faith. We have a 
great faith in democracy and in the determina- 
tion of mankind eventually to achieve its reality. 
We have faith in America’s future that through 
whatever turbulent waters we shall be com- 
pelled to pass we will emerge on a new higher 
level of human life. We have faith in the Chris- 
tian church that however it may have been 
weakened by triviality, by blindness to the vi- 
sion, by selfish unconcern for human need, it 
will nevertheless be the supremely vital force in 
advancing human welfare. We believe in all of 
these things because we believe in God, the God 
in Christ. His is the clear vision of what ought 
to be. His is the one competent power to bring 
that to pass. His is the one clear purpose that 
will not falter nor turn aside. People who walk 
and work with Him, however unavailing their 
efforts may seem, are making a contribution to a 
cause that will not be lost but will eventually 
come to its perfect consummation. 





FACTS AND FOLKS 
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Next September practically all 
American colleges will experience 
a drastic drop in enrolment be- 
cause of the war. By contrast the 
14 Christian colleges in China, 
now in the fourth year of war 
against Japan, report an increased 
enrolment. This year’s figures show 
a growth of more than 38% as 
compared with maximum enrol- 
ment before the war began. Total 
number of students is now 9,000. 
(To be exact, the number is 8,993.) 
Only one college in the list of 14 





News brevities reported 
from all over the world 


reports a decrease. The Christian 
college is evidently appreciated 
throughout China and is filling an 
ever increasing place in the life of 
the Chinese people. 
ee ¢ 

One of the last letters to be 
mailed from the Philippines to the 
United States before Japan in- 
vaded the Islands, came from a 


missionary mother who was look- 
ing forward to furlough in the 
spring and its opportunity of 
rejoining her children. Two of 
them are at Denison University 
and a third is at Keuka College. 
“Tt is good for us to keep busy in 
these times,” she wrote, “for it 
prevents us from getting lonesome 
without the children. We look for- 
ward to starting for home in five 
months and we hope there will be 
no submarines to dodge in the 
Pacific.”” When this missionary and 
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her husband will be enabled to get 
out of the Philippines and to reach 
home safely must now be left for 
the future to disclose. 


eee 


Mrs. Herman C. E. Liu, 
widow of the martyred President 
of Shanghai University who was 
shot by allegedly Japanese hired 
gunmen on the streets of Shang- 
hai on April 7, 1938 (See Misstons, 
June, 1938, page 358), is now serv- 
ing as General Secretary of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of China. In addition she 
has oversight of several war or- 
phanages and industrial homes for 
women and children refugees. 


The directors and assistant 
directors of the Christian Centers 
maintained by Northern Baptists 
in the middle west area, held their 
annual conference at Winona Lake, 
Ind. They adopted the following 
statement: “We need a _ vital 
Christian emphasis in the Center 
and in the life of all its leaders. 
Our religion should be positive and 
should emphasize personal com- 


a 


mitment to Christ and to Christian 
social relations. It should never be 
vindictive or hateful or directed 
against other church organizations, 
but always long suffering, patient, 
and reflecting the goodness and 
love of God.” 
6 e 6 

Two valuable gifts from Miss 
Isabel Crawford were recently 
received by the Baptist Missionary 
Training School in Chicago. The 
first is an Indian tepee made from 
the old gospel tent which Miss 
Crawford used during her mis- 
sionary service at Saddle Moun- 
tain, Oklahoma, in which many 
Indians were converted. The other 
gift is an old bell, also used by Miss 
Crawford at Saddle Mountain to 
summon the Indians to worship. 

, &e8 

Like American colleges the 
Central Philippine College in Iloilo 
on the Island of Panay has been 
severely affected by the mobiliza- 
tion of students into military 
service. A letter from Miss Ruth 
L. Harris, College Treasurer, writ- 
ten and mailed just before the 
Japanese invasion, reported “the 
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general mobilization will take about 
10% of our college students. It is 
heart-breaking to see them go. But 
when the order comes there is no 
choice.” Although Iloilo has been 
bombed, it is believed that the 
college there is maintaining its full 
schedule. Late in November plans 
were under way for the annual 
season of evangelistic services with 
Rev. Hugh Bousman, a Presby- 
terian missionary in Manila, as the 
special preacher. Preparatory daily 
prayermeetings were already being 
held at 5:30 each morning with an 
average attendance of 80 students. 


ee © 

The Christian Friendliness 
Department of the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society has taken 
on new significance in these times 
of unfriendliness and hatred. The 
Jew in America will increasingly 
come under the heel of race perse- 
cution. Native-born Japanese, al- 
though American citizens, will 
suffer. Negroes are reaping the 
bitter fruits of a mental state of 
white superiority. Strenuous efforts 
must be made to hold back the 
tides of prejudice in America. 





DIRECTORS AND ASSISTANT DIRECTORS OF CHRISTIAN CENTERS 


LEFT TO RIGHT {seated}: C. Dwight Klinck, Milwaukee; H. Talmadge Phelps, Denver; John M. 

Hestenes, general director; George Sedory, Rankin, Pa.; Alden L. Stone, Campbell, 0.; Costa N. 

Bagaloff, Brooks House, Ind.; {standing}: Edgar G. Erb, South Chicago; Sylvester Williams, Cleve- 

land; Robert M. Welch, Brooks House, Ind.; William A. Taylor, Weirton, W. Va.; E. P. Gissenaas, 

South Chicago; William G. Farmer, Weirton; Thomas R. Reborn, Toledo; L. R. Robertson, Katherine 
House, Ind.; Merrill E. Van Zandt, Katherine House; Elbert R. Tingley, Rankin. 
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The Panda 


Comes to America 


Missionaries are sometimes called 
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NOTE.—-In January the Bronx Park 
Zoo in New York City received two 
giant Chinese pandas as the gift from 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek to the 
American people. How the pandas 
were procured in the wild mountain 
region of West China is described 
by Dr. Graham in this: article.—ED. 


upon to perform unusual tasks 


which they never dreamed would come within the range of mission- 
ary service when the foreign board sent them out to their field 


One of the two baby giant pandas in his new home in the 


Courtesy of the New York Times 


Bronx Park Zoo of New York City, sent by Madame 


Chiang Kai-shek to the American people, is inspected by two-year-old Bow Bum-Lee of New York 


By DAVID CROCKETT GRAHAM 


HEN the Chinese Government decided to 
MP soa a live panda for Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek to give to the American people in ap- 
preciation of their contribution for relief in 


China, I was asked to do what I could to secure 
the panda. I replied that for several years there 
had been a strict prohibition in West China 
against killing or capturing white pandas. More- 
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over, that the early fall is not a good time for 
capturing pandas or any other animals, because 
the leaves are still on the trees and underbrush, 
so that animals can hide easily when only a short 
distance away. Furthermore hunters are all 
farmers and during the early fall they are too 
busy harvesting their crops. After the leaves 
have fallen and the snow has come farther down 
the mountain sides, the animals can easily be 
tracked in the snow. At that season men have 
leisure to hunt and gladly do so to supplement 
the family income. However, I was told that the 
matter was urgent and that the Government 
wished to deliver the white panda to the Ameri- 
can people as early as possible. 

The giant panda is found in West China in the 
region between Songpan on the north and Ning- 
yuenfu in the south. It lives high in the moun- 
tains at altitudes of more than 7,000 feet. Al- 
though the animal has powerful teeth, it is a 
vegetarian. In its wild state it eats nothing but 
bamboo. It does not eat the tender bamboo 
shoots, but the hard stalks, which it chews into 
small pieces and swallows. Its digestive organs 
must be lined with cast iron. 

In former years while on collecting expeditions 
for the Smithsonian Institution, I sometimes 
dealt with hunters through a Chinese ex-preacher, 
Den Wei Han. So I wrote to my old friend and 
asked him to engage hunters to hunt for live 
pandas. He engaged two groups, both of which 
had formerly captured live pandas, and ad- 
vanced funds to each group. After both had set 
out to hunt I also went into the panda region to 
assure myself that the hunters were actually 
searching for pandas. 

When such hunters venture into the moun- 
tains to. hunt wild game, they take no bedding, 
no food except corn meal and salt, no protection 
against rain. In the wild, uninhabited forests on 
the steep mountain sides they hunt with their 
dogs and their guns until it is dark. If they hap- 
pen to find a natural cave or shelter, they sleep 
there for the night. If not they construct a shel- 
ter out of branches and sleep in the open. Some- 
times hunters are wounded during a hunt, and 
sometimes they are killed. 

After several weeks I was told that the Chi- 
nese Government felt that it must have a live 
panda soon, for the promise to America might 





Professor Dryden L. Phelps found the panda quite 

tame when it arrived in Chengtu, West China, be- 

fore it started on its long journey to America. He 
named it Pandemonium! 


seem vague and indefinite unless the live panda 
were secured. I was urged most strongly to bring 
back a panda. I replied that this was giving me a 
very difficult task to fulfill at this time of year 
and in so short a time, for it had never been done 
before. Sometimes it had been months before a 
live panda had been secured. However, I agreed 
to do my best. So I again joined the hunters. I 
took plenty of bedding, but no food, for I planned 
to live off the land. With Den Wei Han I got in 
touch with the two bands of hunters who had 
been looking for pandas, and offered them a big 
financial reward for success. I urged them to 
redouble their efforts to capture a live panda. 
The next day Den Wei Han and I went on to 
Ts’ao P’o, the natural center of a great panda 
region. On the way we crossed the Min River on 
a rope bridge consisting of 17 bamboo cables, 
nine underneath and four on each side, and an- 
other rope bridge consisting of a single bamboo 
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cable. At Ts’ao P’o we engaged five other groups 
of hunters and sent them into the mountains. 
There were more than 70 different hunters and 
40 dogs now at work in seven or more bands in at 
least seven different regions. This was probably 
the biggest panda hunt ever organized at one 
time. 

One day two residents of Ts’ao P’o returned 
from a journey and reported that they had seen 
a live panda that had been purchased by a 
local official 60 miles away. His village could 
only be reachef by a very rough path that 
crossed two high mountains. From Magistrate 
K’ang we obtained a letter ordering the local 
official to sell the panda to us, since it was 
wanted by the Chinese Government. With this 
letter, Mr. Den Wei Han started after the panda. 
There were many difficulties to overcome, but on 
the evening of the fifth day he returned with the 
panda. It was a female, about five or six months 
old, very lively, but so friendly that a child could 
fondle it. 

While Den Wei Han was absent I became very 
ill with influenza. However, on the morning after 
the arrival of the panda we started for Wen 
Ch’uan. When we arrived we had to complete 
financial arrangements for the purchase of the 
panda and to plan for the trip to Chengtu. It 
was midnight when we got to bed. I was very 
tired and weak. The next morning we got up at 
five o'clock, fed the panda, had breakfast, and 
with it I started for Chengtu. By fast travel we 
reached Kuanshien two days later. Dr. Price 
met me there and took me on the same evening 
to Chengtu. 
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Even if we had not succeeded in purchasing 
this panda, we would still have been able to se- 
cure a live panda for Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
to present in behalf of the Chinese people to the 
people of the United States, for the hunters in 
the meantime captured a second live panda 
which had already reached Chengtu! The owner 
of the panda which we purchased showed an ad- 
mirable spirit when he learned that his panda 
was to be given by the Chinese Government to 
the American people. Den Wei Han worked 
faithfully and unceasingly day and night to bring 
success. Magistrate K’ang lent every possible 
aid, and even took a personal hand in helping us 
when it was necessary. To deliver two live 
pandas in so short a time was a difficult task, and 
only possible because of such fine cooperation. 

I am glad that I was able to render this small 
service to Madame Chiang Kai-shek, the great- 
est leader among the women of the world today; 
to the Chinese people, who have struggled so 
nobly and endured so greatly during the past 
four years, and to the people of America, land of 
my birth. May this be one of many ties binding 
the people of the two great nations together, 
so that the Republic of China and the United 
States of America throughout the coming cen- 
turies will increasingly cooperate in the work of 
building up a world where freedom and justice 
are guaranteed to all people. 

The influenza which attacked me on the hunt, 
left me very weak, but I gradually recovered my 
strength. The entire experience reveals how 
missionaries sometimes have to tackle strange 
and unusual jobs. 





Do you recall Dr. Graham’s perilous trip back to West 
China last year? See Heavy Traffic and Many Wrecks on 
the Burma Road,”’’ MISSIONS, September, 1941, page 392. 
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Not Twilight But Noonday 


in F oreign Missions 


Reflections on the annual interdenominational Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America at Trenton, N. J., July 12-15, 1942 


ANY people looking out on the present world 
scene think that it spells the doom of the 
Christian foreign mission enterprise. Missions have 
failed, they argue; or, even if they have partly suc- 
ceeded, they no longer have freedom to carry on. 
Soon night will settle down and end all that they 
have begun. 

Some who reason in this manner about the world 
Christian mission have never been deeply interested 
in it. They have never known much about it. In so far 
as they have understood it, they have questioned 
both its validity and its achievements. And now, 
believing that it is about to be eclipsed, they natu- 
rally feel no special regret. 

Others, also pessimistic, have a quite different 
attitude. To them the world-wide work of the church 
is highly significant. By their gifts they have helped 
to advance it. Now, feeling that it is about to disap- 
pear in the descending blackout of a warring world, 
they are distressed. They, too, think that the twilight 
hour has come; but they wish it were otherwise. 

In the churches throughout. North America is 
still another group of people. They are fully aware 
of the turn of events in international affairs. They 
know much of what has happened to missions and 
missionaries. They realize that the situation may 
get worse before it gets better. They are blinking 
no facts; nor are they wearing rose-tinted glasses. 
Even so, however, they steadfastly believe in the 
ultimate triumph of Christ and His cause. They go 
back in history to times even more difficult than 
these. They recall how the church has ridden out a 
thousand storms. They go down to the deeper levels 
of faith and remind themselves of what God has 
already done and what He promises yet to do. They 
maintain, therefore, that whatever darkness marks 
the present hour, it is not the darkness of twilight. It 
is only the heavy shadow of a thick cloud which even 
at noonday may for a time, but only for a time, veil 
the light of the sun. 

Such was the spirit and faith of the delegates to 
the Annual Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America which met in Trenton, N. J., January 12-15. 
More than 300 men and women representing almost 
all of the Protestant missionary boards of the United 


By Jesse R. WiLtson 


States and Canada were in attendance. Among them 
were about 30 missionaries. In group meetings and 
plenary sessions in formal statement and, in panel 
discussions, these men and women gave every evi- 
dence of being well-informed realists, unafraid of 
facing ugly facts. But it was not their knowledge 
that specially marked them; it was their faith, their 
spirit, their will to believe that, under God, the 
future of Christ’s Church Universal is assured, in 
spite of the dislocations in its present program. 


A REALISTIC APPRAISAL 


Among the factors, examined at Trenton, which 
cause some people to think that we may be in the 
twilight of foreign missions, are the following: 

(1) The forced withdrawal of missionaries from 
many fields, notably from Japan, Korea, and Japa- 
nese-penetrated China. 

(2) The internment or abridged freedom of mis- 
sionaries who remain in these and other lands, includ- 
ing now the Philippines, Indo-China, parts of Malaya 
and the Netherland Indies. 

(3) Disrupted communications by mail and cable- 
gram and blocked funds. 

(4) Passport restrictions which now limit the re- 
turn of missionaries on furlough and the sailing of 
new appointees even to those fields where freedom to 
work still exists, as for example, West China and 
other unoccupied areas in North, East, South, and 
Southeast China; in Burma, India, Africa. 

(5) Restriction of travel and the transportation 
of supplies because of closed ocean steamship lanes 
and priorities given to war needs. 

Not to recognize the seriousness of these war limi- 
tations on mission work would be to cut ourselves off 
from reality. We cannot get rid of them by denying 
them. We cannot overcome them by underestimating 
their effect. At Trenton there was no disposition to 
do either. There was only an honest effort clearly 
to see them all, rightly to appraise their significance, 
and resolutely to determine to do all that is possible 
in spite of them. That is the way of Christian realism 
and of Christian courage and faith. 
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Moreover, beyond these factors that grow immedi- 
ately out of the international situation are others 
equally disturbing. These had emerged before the 
war. Now together with the war they work to slow 
down the tempo of missionary effort. These also 
were noted at Trenton. 


OrHER CAUSES FOR CONCERN 


Most serious is the fact that many church people 
do not have the kind of Christian faith which de- 
mands missionary expression. Mr. David Scott, a 
young Baptist layman, said that the amount of 
Christian conviction among churchmen under 40 
years of age is far less than we suspect. And as regards 
missions, he admitted that even among those who 
come from our best churches and our best schools, 
there is a “mixture of uncertainty and ignorance.” 
A new generation of convinced Christian laymen 
must be raised up before the mission cause can be 
greatly advanced. 

In surveying the past 50 years of the Foreign 
Missions Conference and forecasting its future, Dr. 
John R. Mott said that we are confronted with many 
unresolved problems because “we do not think and 
we do not pray.” All too many Christians are unwill- 
ing to pay this and other costs involved in a forward 
movement. General Secretary Emory Ross said that 
while the future can be what we want it to be, we 
have not yet come to the point of willingness to pool 
‘our powers” as well as “our counsels.”” He quoted 
Dwight L. Moody as saying, “If we get on fire, 
people will come to see us burn,” but he implied our 


unwillingness to flame with missionary zeal. All pres- 
ent were repeatedly made aware that giving, either 
for world relief or for world missions, is on a plane 
inadequate to the need and unworthy of our faith. 

If anyone, therefore, assumes that those present 
in Trenton were wrapped in complacency, thinking 
that all is well regarding world missions either at 
home or abroad, he is far removed from the truth. 
On the other hand, to assume that despair and defeat 
were dominant notes at the Conference would be 
equally wrong. All who today have responsibility for 
foreign missions are painfully aware of the devastat- 
ing way in which war impinges on the enterprise; 
but they do not believe that war or any other known 
factors mark the twilight of missions. Through the 
rifts in the dark clouds, can be seen the coming of a 
more perfect day. 


UNDAUNTED MISSIONARIES 


Some of the signs of its coming were already ob- 
served at Trenton. First and foremost, perhaps, 
among the bases of hope is the heroic and sacrificial 
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ministry of missionaries in China, Japan, and else- 
where during the past five years. When the story is 
all written, it will be a remarkable saga of self-giving 
love and noble endeavor. It will mark the highest 
point yet reached in what some have long held to 
be the greatest epic of human history—the foreign 
missionary enterprise. 

The spirit of the missionaries in this tragic hour is 
revealed in two stories current today. 

“Why don’t you get out of this awful, bomb- 
ridden, plane-infested country?” said a Chinese to 
a missionary. “We Chinese would get out of it if we 
only could.” To this the missionary replied: “God 
can’t get away, either; we’re going to stay with Him 
and with you.” 

Authorized to leave a station where bombs had 
shattered 40 panes of glass in their home, a doctor 
missionary and his wife in Kinwha, China, wrote: 
“We are holding life-lines for so many people that 
we do not see how we could leave.” 

Although they knew that if war should come be- 
tween Japan and the United States, they would be 
deprived of freedom “for the duration” and perhaps 
suffer greatly, almost 100 missionaries deliberately 
chose to remain in Japan as symbols of the. universal 
character of the Christian faith to a nation much of 
which is willing to retain Christianity only if it can 
be Japanized and made subservient to nationalistic 
Shintoism. 

And not only in Japan and China, but in the Philip- 
pines, Burma, India, and Africa, in spite of growing 
economic pressures, divided families, broken com- 
munications, and countless other hardships and 
dangers, missionaries have stayed on. Even when 
they have come home for a brief period, they have in 
many instances, in the face of travel hazards, re- 
turned to continue their God-given tasks. By far 
most Protestant missionaries are not on furlough, 
forced or otherwise, but are on their respective fields 
of service. 


THe UNBROKEN FELLOWSHIP 


In the years immediately preceding the war, the 
churches of all lands were made aware of their oneness 
in Christ. Dr. A. L. Warnshuis reminded the Confer- 
ence that God had forged the bonds of a universal 
fellowship at Madras, India, where Christians from 
60 nations met in 1938 in the name of their common 
Lord and as members of His Body. In countless other 
ways also God has united the church for just such 
an hour as this. Dr. Luman Shafer spoke of the depu- 
tation of Japanese Christians to America last April 
and the prayer pledges exchanged in their conference 
at Riverside, Cal., with members of the American 
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groups wherein each agreed to pray for the other, as 
for example, Dr. Shafer for Dr. Kagawa on Sunday, 
and Dr. Kagawa for Dr. Shafer on Thursday. Dr. 
Eric North reported that permission had been secured 
through the Geneva office of the World Council of 
Churches to send Russian Bibles to Russian pris- 
oners-of-war in Germany. And Dr. Warnshuis said 
that because the International Missionary Council 
had undertaken to secure funds for “Orphaned 
Missions” not one missionary had been compelled 
to leave his work for lack of support. For these and 
other reasons, the Trenton Conference could say in a 
formal resolution: “We bear witness to the experi- 
ence that in spite of all the barriers of war our essen- 
tial spiritual fellowship endures with Christians of 
all lands.” 

Another rift in the clouds is the rapid development 
of the cooperative spirit and of actual cooperative 
effort during these war years. In many places on the 
fields, the Christian forces have jointly used both 
resources and personnel in order to meet what would 
otherwise be an overwhelming task. Isolated mission- 
aries have been given sustenance by groups not their 
own. Some, uprooted from their fields, have been 
assigned to work in stations of other missions. Little 
if any competition remains in any area, as Christians 
have set themselves in solid array to meet the com- 
mon danger and the common need. 

Moreover at home the various boards are increas- 
ingly uniting their appeals to the State Department 
for passports and for freedom to transmit funds. They 
are pooling some of their resources that they may 
be channeled to missions in need without regard to 
denominational alignment. They are undergirding 
all the interchurch agencies for humanitarian relief. 
They are meeting together frequently to share prob- 
lems that are too great for any one board to solve. 
They are doing cooperative planning for great areas 
of opportunity. They are calling a World Mission 
Convocation in Cleveland next December to lift up 
in clear relief, common needs and problems, common 
convictions and purposes. And, above all, they are 
projecting plans for a new advance on all fronts 
when the war ends. These actions mark not the twi- 
light but the high noon of missionary endeavor. 


DyNaAMIc OpPORTUNITY 


Many things underscored at Trenton characterize 
the present as a day of opportunity for a dynamic 
missionary movement. 

(1) There is a growing awareness that the world 
needs something more than man has offered or can 
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offer. ““When God’s judgments are in the earth, the 
nations learn righteousness.”’ Men in their need are 
losing their complacency and are coming to see that 
they can live only in fellowship with and obedience 
to God. 

(2) The call of the world for what we have to offer 
in Christ. Mrs. Yuh Tseng Zee New of China plead 
with the Conference for missionaries not just to feed 
China but “to help restore the physical, mental, and 
spiritual health.’ of the people. 

(3) A search on the part of both North and South 
America for the best in their past that will insure the 
best possible future. In a masterful address on “The 
Two Americas—Their Spiritual Heritage and Des- 
tiny,” President John A. Mackay of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, said that both North America 
and South America in their early history had been 
dedicated to Christ. In North America, “The best 
we are and all we hope to be we draw from the Bible.” 
In South America the great souls of recent decades, 
even in their revolt against the Roman Catholic 
Church, have recognized that the true heritage of the 
various republics is in God. We shall achieve our 
destiny in this western hemisphere only as in our 
“Inter-Americanism” we place ourselves together 
under God for service to the whole of humanity. 

If it is sound counsel which Charles E. Wilson, 
President of the General Electric Company, gives 
us to “accumulate reserves of spending power” for 
use after the war, may it not also be divine wisdom 
for us not only to do what we can now but to accumu- 
late reserves of giving power for the healing of the 
nations when the present conflict ends? 

In the closing worship period, Dr. Jesse Arnup 
of Toronto called our attention to three great scrip- 
ture phrases: (1) “The God of our Fathers;” (2) 
“The God of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ;” 
(3) “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, today, and 
forever.” Herein is the ground of our confidence, 
“God may be delayed by evil, but he suffers no 
defeat,’’ quoted one speaker. Now and always we 
need the simple faith of the Chinese woman who, as 
reported by Mrs. New, said that if the heavens were 
to fall on her, she should feel snugly covered up and 
say, “Thank the Lord.” 

Let us be careful then, during these days of disloca- 
tion and danger, not to quote the wrong scripture by 
saying “The night cometh when no man can work.” 
It is not night. It is not even twilight. It is high noon, 
and the fields are still white unto the harvest. “In 
due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 


Onltalalaia dials 
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They Live in Cabins and Camps| ¢ 


Missionary service in two of the churchless trailer and 
tent communities such as the defense program has brought 
into existence in many areas throughout the United States 


By JENNIE BEWSEY 


TIS only an hour’s ride by ferry from Seattle 
to Manette. On a radiant day several months 
ago, I made this scenic and restful trip across 
the bay and arrived at Manette for missionary 
service among the families of defense workers. 
At present the U. S. Navy yards here employ 
16,000 men as compared with 5,000 only a year 
ago. I was a Red Cross nurse in 1917 and a year 
in this service led me to seek definite missionary 
work. At Brooks House, Hammond, Ind., and 
later at the Mexican Christian Center in Los 
Angeles, it was my privilege to bring physical 
and spiritual comfort to thousands through the 
ministry of healing. Today in the midst of the 
second World War, it is my privilege to serve 
humanity at the defense project at Manette. 
Here I now find myself surrounded by beauti- 
ful scenery and in a genuine frontier settlement. 
Everything is new and strange. New people are 
still pouring into Manette from every state in 
the Union. 
To the Baptist pastor of the Community 
Church, the only church in Manette, the 


Bremerton Ministerial Association had assigned 


responsibility for all the outlying districts. He 
directed me to the Sheridan district as my first 
field of labor. Here people were cutting down 
trees in the woods and clearing places to build 
little homes. Many half-built houses are still in 
evidence. Some folks are living in trailers. Others 
still live in tents. All are striving to establish 
homes. In most cases the man of the family 
works all day in the Navy yards. Then on 
evenings and on Sundays he must saw a few 
more boards and drive a few more nails so that 
the family can have a place in which to live. 
While these homes are being built it is necessary 
to carry water from some distance until a well 
can be dug. For the lonesome, discouraged 
mother, there are no modern conveniences to 
make housekeeping easy. 

In this district I began calling in the homes, 
getting acquainted and interesting the parents 
in having a Sunday school. I found many chil- 
dren who had never attended Sunday school. 
Others had moved around so much that their 
church and school experience was very limited. 
In this district the population has tripled in the 
last two'years. There are about 1,500 people 

(Continued on page 156) 
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ON OPPOSITE PAGE 


How can you accommodate 
this primary department in 
the Mannete Community 
church in rooms intended for 
50 children whereas there 
are nearly 90 in this group? 
The camera did not catch 
all of them 


ON THIS PAGE 

Airplane view of Bremer- 
ton Navy Yard and East 
Park District. 

Pastor Walter Laetsch, 
Baptist pastor of the Man- 
nete Community Church. 

The Community Church at 
Mannete, Wash. 

George Tanta and his 
family from Idaho, first to 
move into the East Park Dis- 
trict. Mr. Tanta is employed 
in the navy yard. 

Miss Jennie Bewsey visit- 
ing a trailer family. 

Cabins outside Mannete in 
which scores of families make 
their new homes. 
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here. In the entire area there is no church. In 
September a Sunday school was organized in the 
rural school with 37 present. The enrolment is 
now 80 with 60 as the average attendance. 

The East Park district, where I also minister, 
presents a different situation. Here the govern- 
ment has been building 500 homes for the fami- 
lies of defense workers, to rent at a rate propor- 





Miss Jennie Bewsey on her way to make missionary 
calls. What will happen when her tires are worn out? 


tioned to their income. The project was begun 
last spring and is now a small city of 2,000 
people. A community hall was built for recrea- 
tion, but because of the overcrowded schools it 
was necessary to use the building for the first 
six grades. The school board very graciously 
granted the privilege of sponsoring a Sunday 
school in the building. On the opening Sunday 
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there were 99 present. Now the attendance is 
nearly 140. So much needs to be done in this 
thickly populated area. Financially everyone is 





A trailer family, Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Miller and 
two sons, from Billings, Montana. 


doing well. Spiritually the need is great. Many 
of these people have come from drought areas 
where their hard work brought little financial 
return. So now they spend much time and effort 
in getting settled and supplying material needs. 
Many have attended churches elsewhere. So now 
it is our task to bring them into a new and happy 
church relationship. New families are coming 
into the church by letter and by baptism. 

Thus we try to plan our program for these new 
Sunday schools and to visit the homes of these 
new communities in order to proclaim Christ 
and his teachings in a vital way. 
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Airplane view of the federal government's new housing project in Bremerton, Washington 
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PPO 
A MONTHLY DIGEST 


Srom Letters and Reports of 
FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 





An otherwise beautiful picture which a nazi artist ruined by making the sun take on the form of 


the swastika. The picture is of the old city of Heidelberg with the ancient bridge across the 
Neckar River and the ruins of the famous castle on the left 


The Horrors of Nazi Europe 


Are Behind Them 


How places were found on the faculties of Baptist colleges 


for several European professors 
in escaping to America from the 


URING the past year North- 

ern Baptists through the 
Baptist Committee for Christian 
Refugees have been responsible for 
placing several refugee professors 
in denominational colleges. Ar- 
rangements for placing these “in- 
terne professors” were made through 
the American Committee for Chris- 
tian Refugees and the American 
Friends Service Committee. 

In each instance board was fur- 
nished by the college and approxi- 
mately $250 given by the Baptist 
Committee to provide for clothing 
and other needs of the professor. 
It is most encouraging to know 
that after one school year of com- 
bined study and teaching all of 


who as refugees succeeded 


horrors of nazi oppression 


By Rutu G. McCrossen 


the professors have appointments 
with salary for next year. 

These friends have been pro- 
foundly grateful for our assistance 
as evidenced by their letters. One 
writes: “I feel deeply obliged by 
the friendly move of the Baptist 
church group. Will you please ac- 
cept personally and further report 
to your fellow members my warm- 
est thanks for assistance given in 
time of need for readjustment and 
guidance. God grant that I may 
return your friendly gift, not only 
in substance but by useful life as a 
citizen of the country I have freely 
chosen.” 


Another professor expresses such 
profound gratitude as to make the 
committee feel quite overwhelmed. 
He writes, “It was you who gave 
me the start to a new life. I am so 
happy because I am allowed to 
live at this Christian college which 
has influenced my Christian out- 
look so much. I shall never cease 
working and striving for Christian 
ideals. Your generosity and the 
hospitality of this college taught 
me what real Christianity means. 
. . . Who can be happier than I? 
You gave me a new life and you 
gave me the chance of appreciating 
the dignity and beauty of a Chris- 
tian college. Germany and all the 
horrors of my troubles are far 
behind me. Before breakfast I pray 
for my Christian friends in New 
York. Then I enjoy my lessons and 
my studies. I never had as excellent 
meals in Germany. In the evening 
I have my talks or walks with stu- 
dents or teachers or I am invited 
to speak in a neighboring town. 
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On Sunday I have my Sunday 
school lesson, teaching and preach- 
ing the beauty and eternal truth 
of the Christian doctrine. No one is 
able to appreciate the blessing of 
Christian achievements in this 
country who has not lived before 
in Nazi Germany. The other day 
our Baptist minister told me that 
I have learned more in Christian 
belief in this year than other per- 
sons in ten years. Of course he 
flattered me. But I am very proud 
to belong to people whose lives do 
prove that Christ is still alive.” 

Another refugee professor who 
fled from Czecho-Slovakia_ ex- 
presses it this way: “‘ Now that this 
beautiful year is approaching its 
end I have been reviewing its hap- 
penings. There has been much to 
be sorry for, but there have been 
lights as well. One of the lights in 
my sky was the friendship of Bap- 
tist friends. I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for every kind 
word said or written and for every 
token of sincere friendship. They 
were heaven’s messages to one who 
is stumbling along the uncertain 
and dark path of life. Only he who 
has gone through the experiences 
with the horizons of vanishing 
hopes is able to appreciate the 
warmth of human friendship.” 

This describes only one phase of 
the work of the Baptist Committee 
for Christian Refugees, but be- 
cause of the far-reaching results in 
terms of adjusted lives and new- 
born hopes the committee shares 
this report with the readers of 
Missions. Last year contributions 
toward its work were made by the 
Baptist World Relief Committee. 
This year similar appropriations 
come to it from the Baptist World 
Emergency Fund which is still in 
need for the full $600,000 goal. 
Churches which have not yet sent 
in an offering toward this worthy 
project will surely wish to do so 
before April 30th, the end of the 
current fiscal year. 
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After Three Long Years 


of Discouragement 


For more than 12 years the little church on the hill had 
been closed. How a faithful little group faced rebuff and 
discouragement and after three years finally succeeded in 
razing the old building, transporting its timbers and its 
walls to a new site, and there began church life anew is 
told in this interesting glimpse into rural home missions 


By Eveanor E. F. Davis 


HE worst enemy and destroyer 
of rural churches is usually the 
exodus of individuals and families 
to new and distant communities. 
This was the fate of the East 











Cameron Baptist Church which a 
small group of hardy pioneers had 
organized and built in the winter 
of 1860 in the beautiful hill section 
of southern Steuben County, New 
York. After several decades of en- 
couraging growth under the leader- 
ship of consecrated pastors, the 
church began to decline because of 
the removal of families to other 
communities. Eventually the little 
church stood alone on the hill top 
with its spire still pointing hope- 
fully to the sky. For more than 12 
years it never opened its doors. 
Disintegration and decay took their 
toll of the building. Less than a 
dozen church members were left — 
to maintain the religious life of 
their community. Earnestly they 
tried to arrange for preaching serv- 
ices for a few weeks of the year, 
but they found that meetings in 
homes were marked by a discour- 
aging lack of attendance. 

Then in the fall of 1938, the 
few surviving church officers de- 
cided to rebuild the church edifice 
on a new site nearer the center of 
their population. Only rebuff and 
discouragement greeted their deci- 
sion. For three years they worked, 
saved, and pled for outside help. 
Finally they went ahead with 
their plans and trusted God to see 
them through. 





THE PICTURES: The old Cameron 

Baptist church rising on its new Site. 

The completed edifice. The interior 
on the day of dedication 
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In January, 1941, the chairman 
asked a neighboring pastor to pre- 
side at a business meeting at which 
Mr. Reuben J. Sherwood and Mr. 
Lewis Williams were appointed as 
a finance committee. Mr. Alton 
Sherwood, a grandson of Mr. Nor- 
man Northrup who had donated 
the first church site in 1860, do- 
nated the site for the new building. 
The old church edifice was razed 
and moved to the new site. A con- 
tract was let for the carpentry. A 
local newspaper, The Addison Ad- 
vertiser, gave this description: 

The new building is built almost 
entirely from the old timbers and ma- 
terials. In its new location it stands as 
a fitting monument to the memory 
of the original members. The spire is 
made from the top of the original 
steeple. The floor is the old original 
handmade 14-inch pine floor. The 
window glass, weights, and frames, 
pulpit and pews were all a part of the 
old church. Cement, nails, spikes and 
other necessities were donated by 
merchants in nearby towns. It was 
necessary to purchase an entirely new 
roof which, next to the contractor’s 
wages, was the biggest single expense. 

As the building neared comple- 
tion the little group of interested 
men and women asked the wife of 
a neighboring pastor, herself an 
ordained minister, to serve as tem- 
porary pastor. On dedication Sun- 
day the church doors opened early. 
Following the morning service, the 
entire congregation enjoyed a de- 
licious basket dinner in the little 
community schoolhouse. At two 
o'clock the congregation reassem- 
bled for the dedication. Every seat 
was filled and many stood outside. 

At the beginning of the project, 
there was $427 in the church treas- 
ury. Through the generosity of 
merchants and friends, all expenses 
had been met except a little less 
than $35. When this was explained 
the congregation gave in the free- 
will offering more than enough to 
cover the indebtedness. The women 
had papered and painted the in- 


terior of the building. A piano 
merchant, Mr. M. Doyle Marks, of 
Elmira, N. Y., gave a beautiful 
Chickering grand piano. Lightning 
rods were provided through the 
generosity of another merchant. 
Following the dedication, the 
church called the acting pastor to 
remain as regular pastor. A week of 
special meetings resulted in a small 
class for baptism. Others have ex- 
pressed a desire to become Chris- 
tians. Thus the working of God’s 
Spirit in the community is evident. 
Here is a definite home mission 
work, the like of which seldom 
comes to,a missionary or minister 
of the gospel. God has honored 
these faithful people and has car- 
ried them through victoriously. 


Sons and Daughters 
of Missionaries 


To five students at Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio., “The 
Road to Mandalay” or “The 
Burma Road” have more mean- 
ing than to other students. Most 
of their lives have been spent there. 
They are sons or daughters of mis- 
sionaries serving under the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. Two other students have 
parents in Belgian Congo. 

One of Denison’s most popular 
seniors is Leslie Seagrave, who was 
born in Baltimore, Md. She spent 
her first birthday on the ocean en 
route to Namkham, Burma, where 
her father, Dr. Gordon S. Sea- 
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Leslie Seagrave, Walter Sutton, Alice Klein, Elaine Engwall, Louis 
Dudrow, and Arline Smith, sons and daughters of missionaries at 
Granville, Ohio 
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grave, is head of the Harper Me- 
morial Hospital. 

Walter Sutton, a sophomore at 
Denison, was born in Tavoy, 
Burma, where his father, Rev. 
Walter D. Sutton, is superin- 
tendent of the Baptist mission 
school for Karens. Walter lived in 
Burma until he entered the grade 
school in Atlantic City, N. J. 

Both Alice Klein and_ her 
brother, Chester, were born in 
Moulmein, Burma. Their father, 
Rev. Chester Klein, is superin- 
tendent of mission schools in 
Toungoo. Alice is a sophomore at 
Denison and Chester is a fresh- 
man. He was not present when the 
photograph was taken. 

Elaine Engwall was born in 
Falun, Sweden, and is a newcomer 
to the United States. She and her 
three younger sisters live with 
their mother in Granville. Her 
father, Rev. Martin S. Engwall, is 
serving at Vanga in Belgian Congo. 

Although Belgian Congo is the 
birthplace of Arline Smith, a fresh- 
man at Denison, she has spent all 
her life in America since she was 16 
months old. Her parents now re- 
side at Kikongo, where her father, 
Charles Eugene Smith, is an agri- 
cultural missionary. 

Louis Dudrow, also a Denison 
freshman, is a native of New 


Windsor, Md. From age 8 to 10 
he lived with his parents in Myit- 
kyina, Burma, where his father, 
Rev. LeRoy A. Dudrow, is an 


evangelistic missionary. 
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MISSIONS 


An International Baptist Magazine 


This magazine was founded in 1803 as The Massachusetts Baptist 
Missionary Magazine. The name was changed in 1817 to The Amer- 
ican Baptist Magazine, and again changed in 1836 to The Baptist 
Missionary Magazine, and was finally changed to MISSIONS in 1910 
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The Ominous Prospect 
of a White and Yellow Race War 


O EVENTS since “Pearl Harbor” suggest 
the fearful prospect of a white and yellow 
race war? About 20 years ago Lothrop Stod- 
dard wrote his sensational book, The Rising 
Tide of Color, in which he warned against what 
may be happening now. In recent weeks many 
events have occurred each of which when con- 
sidered by itself seemed only of local significance. 
When joined like pieces in a jigsaw puzzle do 
they begin to outline a pattern? All of the fol- 
lowing occurred in January. When considered 
together or in sequence, what do they mean? 

1. Japan’s announced purpose to drive the white 
man out of Asia. 

2. The statement by a high government official 
that full scale action against Japan must wait until 
after the defeat of Germany. Perhaps his later modi- 
fication undid some of the damage he caused. 

3. The prompt telegram of 16 Chinese organiza- 
tions to President Roosevelt, ““We have the right to 
be disappointed with our allies and will be forced to 
decide our own destiny.” 

4. The invasion of Burma by Japan to cut off the 
Burma Road and to compel China to make peace. 

5. The warning of Dr. Sun Fu of Chungking about 
China’s inability to continue to fight Japan if Amer- 
ica and Britain concentrate on the war in Europe. 
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6. Premier Tojo’s announcement in the Japanese 
Parliament that Japan is ready to accept Chinese 
proposals for reconciliation. 

7. The arrest by Britain of Burma’s Prime Min- 
ister U Saw because of an alleged conspiracy to 
surrender Burma to Japan. 

8. The statement by President Nehru of India’s 
National Congress, successor to Mahatma Gandhi, 
that he is not prepared to remain perpetually under 
British subjection even out of fear of Japanese 
aggression. 

9. Russia’s assurance to Japan’s Foreign Minister 
Togo that “Russia will honor her neutrality pact 
with Japan to the letter.”” Does this intimate a secret 
agreement between Japan and Russia and for what 
purpose? It must not be overlooked that Russia is 
Asiatic and not European. 

10. An article in The Saturday Evening Post 
analyzing Japan’s policy as not that of a German- 
Italian Axis partner but an independent plan of 
empire conquest that has made even Chancellor 
Hitler alarmed. 

11. Discovery on January 27th of Japanese agents 
in Afghanistan and Northwest India inciting revolt 
against the British with the slogan, “On to Delhi.” 

12. News reports from Stockholm of German 


“peace feelers” and the proposal that the white 
nations negotiate peace and then join in an anti- 
Japanese crusade to save white world supremacy. 


Are these isolated events unrelated to one 
another or do they fit into a single picture? Is 
Mr. Stoddard’s prediction of 20 years ago being 
fulfilled? Was the so-called Hearst press right 
in its frequent warnings against the “yellow 
peril”? In their day were President Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Kaiser Wilhelm IT alarmists 
or realists in voicing similar concern? Is this the 
hour of destiny for the yellow race to settle ac- 
counts with the white race for its arrogant 
color prejudice, its race superiority complex, 
and its centuries of imperialistic exploitation? 

While no man can predict the future, a con- 
ditional prophecy may safely be ventured here. 
If this war changes from a war for American 
security or a war to establish “four freedoms” 
and becomes a gigantic race and color war, then 
assuredly the horror of the past two years is as 
nothing compared with the horror that lies 
ahead. If Japan is permitted to become the 
champion of all the colored people of the earth 
against the white race, then white civilization is 
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about to commit suicide. Deeply involved in 
this terrifying prospect stands the world mis- 
sionary enterprise of the Christian church. For 
1900 years it has proclaimed that “God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men.’ Never 
has the church faced so terrible a repudiation of 
its gospel of race brotherhood as will certainly 
occur if “the rising tide of color” is allowed to 
become a grim and hideous reality. 


The Hungry Needed Bread 
And We Fed Them Paper 


ITH America in the war the bitterly con- 

troversial problem of feeding the starving 
people in Europe’s occupied democracies must 
now be referred to the humanitarianism of other 
neutral nations. In a special announcement Mr. 
Herbert Hoover frankly disavows any desire to 
embarrass the government in time of war. Never- 
theless, he continues, “we believe that the en- 
tire question should now be made a part of our 
war policy, for we cannot abandon the great 
cause of millions of starving women and chil- 
dren.” A few hopeful intimations of a change in 
attitude appear on the horizon. A news story 
from London late in January reported the Brit- 
ish Cabinet favorable to sending food to Greece 
because of the spread of starvation. Even the 
Minister of Economic Warfare had to admit a 
horrible state of affairs with “people dying in 
the streets.””’ Feeding the Greeks would by 
precedent reopen the whole question of feeding 
the other democracies. 

In January hordes of undernourished Bel- 
gian children were transported in six special 
trains to Switzerland to remain there three 
months. How many thousands of less fortunate 
children were left in Belgium to starve or to die 
of diseases due to undernourishment can be 
left to the imagination. During the same week 
the British Royal Air Force, flying over various 
areas of France, dropped millions of leaflets to 
emphasize the “historic friendship between 
the French and the American people,” and to 
give assurance that “the united nations will win 
the war and the peace.”’ Surely several thousand 
small parcels of food dropped from the same 
planes would have evidenced “historic friend- 
ship” and “ultimate victory” more tangibly 
than tons of printed matter. To change slightly 
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a familiar Scripture, “If his son ask bread, will 
he give him a pamphlet?” Mr. H. N. Brailsford 
wrote recently in The New Republic, 

If these conditions last much longer, the next gen- 
eration will come to maturity with maimed bodies 
and twisted minds. The misery and abnormality of 
Central Europe in 1919 bred the restless and thwarted 
youth who chose in Hitler a leader who reflected 
their own distortions. The longer the slavery and 
famine last, the less confidently may we hope for a 
sane Europe capable of solving its own social and 
economic problems. We know that America in her 
generosity is preparing stocks of food and medicine 
to relieve the physical misery of Europe when the 
war ends. Have a care lest your succor come too late! If 
this war should continue another two or three years, 
are you certain that there will be much to rescue? 

It is now reported that a year ago an American 
government report outlined a feasible plan to 
ship food through the British blockade and have 
it distributed in Europe without falling into 
nazi hands, with the result that the starving 
people would have been grateful to America for 
the food, grateful to England for permitting its 
arrival, and resentful against naziism for having 
caused the famine. Immeasurable would have 
been the propaganda effect. But the scheme was 
pigeonholed because many Americans believed 
that the subject peoples would more likely re- 
volt against their conquerors if Europe was per- 
mitted to starve! The revolt has not occurred. 
Nobody knows how many people have starved 
since that plan was pigeonholed. 

When the light of day finally reveals all the 
facts in this horrible suffering that could have 
been alleviated, many an American will wish to 
hide his head in remorse and shame. Here also 
the condemnation will apply, “Too little, and 
too late.” History will place full blame on 
Germany for this horror. But will history find 
America and England blameless for having re- 
fused to alleviate it? 


Japanese Fiendishness and Nazi Brutality 
Compared with American Barbarism 


| eesagee charged with breaking into the 
home of a white woman, was shot three 
times by a policeman, captured and placed in 
the town jail. Forcibly removed from the jail 
by a mob of white men, he was roped to the 
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rear bumper of an automobile and dragged 
through the streets. While a crowd of 300 
people watched the grisly spectacle his body, 
still alive, was saturated with gasoline and set 
afire. It was 11 o'clock on Sunday morning, 
January 25, in the year of our Lord, 1942. Thus 
was the Sabbath observed in Sikeston, Mis- 
souri. All Sunday afternoon the gruesome re- 
mains lay in the street. Toward evening when 
the sun did set they were removed by a city 
truck. It was reported that Missouri’s Governor 
ordered a “searching and thorough investiga- 
tion.”” Whether this means anything or nothing 
remains to be seen. Japanese fiendishness in 
Nanking four years ago and nazi brutality 
against the Jew surpass this American bar- 
barism in quantity, but not in quality. ““How 
sadly such events,” said The New York Times, 
“tarnish the cause of democracy at war! Lynch- 
ings are the prize exhibit offered by naziism in 
proof of the alleged hypocrisy of the democra- 
cies.”’ Earlier in the month President Roosevelt 
in his address to Congress on the condition of 
these glorious United States announced as one 
aim of the war, “freedom from fear every- 
where”’. Did he mean “freedom from fear” in 
Japanese occupied China or the Philippines or 
in nazi dominated Europe, but not in Missouri? 


Editorial « Comment 


@ On January 14th the postman brought to Mis- 
sions the August 14th issue of The Amrita Bazar 
Patrika of Calcutta, India. In normal times this 
weekly Hindu newspaper arrived with unfailing 
promptness. Now its five months in transit evidences 
censorship control, shipping difficulties, and delayed 
mail service due to sailing around South Africa in- 
stead of through the Suez Canal. Reading that Au- 
gust 14th issue on January 14th was like reviewing 
ancient history, so swiftly have events moved since 
last summer. Headlines featured communism in 
France, Japan’s advance into Thailand (Siam), Ger- 
man attacks on Kiev and Odessa, shortage of steel 
in the United States, Queen Elizabeth’s gratitude to 
America for aid to Britain, a rumor that Chancellor 
Hitler had sent Marshal Géring to a concentration 
camp, and several pages of tributes to India’s great 
poet Rabindranath Tagore who died last August. 
Who now recalls Tagore’s warning against the arming 
of Japan? “This should never be allowed beyond the 
need of self-defense,” said he. “Japan must know that 
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the real power is not in the weapons but in the man 
who wields them. And when he in his eagerness for 
power multiplies his weapons to the cost of his soul, 
then it is he who is in even greater danger than his 
enemies.’’ How long ago all of those events now 
seem. Relegated to an inside page was a short news 
item that 300 Japanese business men in Malay were 
awaiting a Japanese ship to take them home to 
Japan. Was that reported in American papers? Did 
anybody take time to sense its significance? How easy 
it is now to see a connection with “Pearl Harbor” 
four months later? One item in this Calcutta paper 
was not ancient history but prophecy. It was the 
prediction that the war would last 10 years! 


@ Seldom has a more discriminating comment on 
the world situation been expressed in fewer words 
than this arresting sentence from The Daily Herald 
of St. Francis, Kansas: “It’s a great idea—civiliza- 
tion. Somebody ought to start it!” 

(Continued on page 163) 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 89 
PRIORITIES FOR WHISKEY 


LEADING whiskey producer recently floated a 
new bond issue of $15,000,000, with govern- 
ment approval for the bonds were registered with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Although the 
whiskey producer is foreign-owned and controlled, 
90% of sales are reported in the United States. 

This is the day of priorities! Civilian consumption 
of copper is cut 40% and production of automobiles 
has ceased. Paper and other supplies are already 
scarce. Although multitudes of families urgently 
need decent homes, new housing construction is re- 
stricted because its materials are needed for war. In 
small factories not geared into the “defense” pro- 
gram, nearly 3,000,000 employees face unemploy- 
ment. Massachusetts jewelry factories with 33,500 
employees face shut-downs because jewelry metal 
is unobtainable. Meanwhile all citizens are urged 
patriotically to invest in “defense” bonds. Yet a 
foreign-controlled liquor producer is permitted to 
borrow $15,000,000 from the American people and 
to continue in business undisturbed amid this rising 
tide of economic dislocation while priorities plunge 
millions of people into endless worry and confusion. 

Something seems to be wrong here. Are the Ameri- 
can people again being deluded? Apparently whiskey 
is to be exempt from the application of all priorities. 
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@ Just before the United States was plunged 
into war with Japan, the Japanese Government’s 
Ministry of Education officially recognized the new 
United Church of Japan which represents the merger 
of more than 40 Protestant denominations. (See 
Missions, September, 1941, page 391.) Report to this 
effect was recently received by Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, 
Secretary of the International Missionary Council. 
Debate will probably continue endlessly as to how 
far the merger represented a genuine desire of Japa- 
nese Christians for a more visible and tangible 
unity, and to what degree the merger was a response 
to visible and invisible government pressure. How- 
ever, even in Japan it can be “an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good.” The hope is expressed that a 
stronger church will emerge in Japan after the war. 


@ Plans of the War Department for a vast increase 
in the United States Army will soon make imperative 
a corresponding increase in the number of chaplains. 
Applicants must be between 24 and 45 years of age 
and must be graduates of accredited colleges and 
theological seminaries. The Navy accepts chaplains 
directly upon theological seminary graduation. The 
Army requires three years experience in the pas- 
torate. Both Army and Navy require denominational 
endorsement. For Protestant candidates this may be 
secured through the office of Director S. Arthur 








These Shared His Power, by 
Epwin McNetr.u Poreart, is the 
third volume in a trilogy which 
began with These Shared His Pas- 
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Devan, of the Federal Council’s Commission on 
Chaplains, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
An appeal from Dr. Devan’s office has gone to 30 
Protestant denominations represented in the Com- 
mission. It will be to the discredit of Northern Bap- 
tists if the number of Baptist chaplains is less than 
their quota based on church membership. 


@ One of the popular and often quoted definitions of 
war is that attributed to General Sherman of Ameri- 
can Civil War fame. “‘ War is hell,” said he. The late 
Dr. O. P. Gifford, master of epigrammatical phraseol- 
ogy, disagreed with the General. “‘ War is not hell,” 
said he with customary Giffordian eloquence in a ser- 
mon. “War is the ripe fruit of human passions. Hell 
receives no man who does not belong there; whereas 
war smites the good and the bad alike.”’ Even hell is 
founded on justice; but there is little justice in war. 
The innocent suffer far more than the guilty, a fact 
tragically proved by the trekking millions of refugees 
in China, the air raid blasted civilians in England and 
Germany, the starving children of Belgium, the shiv- 
ering, blanketless people of Norway, the endlessly 
wandering Jews, the passengers and crews on sunken 
ships, and the frozen corpses on the vast steppes of 
Russia. Dr. Gifford was right although he never 
envisaged nor lived to see what is happening now. 
War is not hell. It is worse than hell. 








imagined so beautiful an incident 
as that of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, spending the night after the 
crucifixion in the stable in Bethle- 






ston (reviewed in Missrons, June, THE hem where her son was born. He 
1940, page 361) and continued with UNQUENCHABLE makes thoroughly human the im- 
These Shared His Cross (reviewed LIGHT aginary seven husbands of Mary 





in Missions, April, 1941, page 
227). Once again in superb literary 
style the pastor of Cleveland’s 
Euclid Avenue Baptist Church re- 
veals the vividity of his own 
imagination as he delineates the 
characters and expounds the moti- 
vations and changes of character of 
six personalities who came to know 
and feel “the power of his resurrec- 
tion.”’ Only Dr. Poteat could have 


ment, 


relation 
problems. 


By Kenneth Scott Latourette 


Out of his vast scholarship 
Dr. Latourette portrays the 
life of Christianity as it has 
moved through other historic 
crises. A source of encourage- 
this amazing record 
gives us today direction in 
to our 
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Magdalene. He describes Thomas 
as a boy first hearing of Jesus when 
the three wise men returned from 
Bethlehem and spent the night in 
his father’s inn. He conceives of 
Paul as an intimate boyhood friend 
of Stephen who later was stoned to 
death because of his faith in the 
risen Lord, while Cleopas is pic- 
tured as a rich man, owner and 
manager of a healing spa and will- 
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ing to support a movement to 
throw off the tyranny of Rome, 
who on the Emmaus Road learned 
the meaning of the resurrection. 


It is unfortunate, in the light of 
nearly twenty centuries of Christian 
history, that orthodoxy demanded ac- 
ceptance of a certain fact concerning 
the resurrection and left the principle 
—glory by way of voluntary suffering 
—to the option of the believer. The 
result is that millions believe the fact 
and few believe the principle. 


The book repeats the pattern of 
its two predecessors in having each 
biographical chapter followed by 
an interpretative chapter in which 
the author interprets the power of 
the resurrection in the contempo- 
rary world situation. A masterly 
three-page analysis of the world 
problem of war is alone worth the 
price of the book. The author’s 
conclusion in the chapter on the 
doubting Thomas needs constant 
emphasis in these troubled times. 


All the darkness in the world is not 
great enough to put out the smallest 
light, and like signal fires down the 
centuries the faith of this incandescent 
spirit has burned on hearths and 
shrines, and in human hearts, and be- 
ginning at Antioch has girdled the 
globe. 


While this book will have wide 

reading during Lent, its inspira- 

tional quality is timeless. (Harper 

and Brothers; 180 pages; $1.75.) 
®@e°®e 


Inside Latin America, by 
Joun GUNTHER, is a companion 
volume to Inside Europe (reviewed 
in Missions, June, 1936, page 363) 
and Inside Asia (reviewed in Mis- 
sions, October, 1939, page 482) 
and thus forms a trilogy of travel 
observation and comment in three 
continents by one of America’s dis- 
tinguished journalists. To write 
this book Mr. Gunther traveled 
18,938 miles by airplane and vis- 
ited all 20 countries south of the 
United States, beginning with 





The Novel 
With the Spirit 
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Courage 


Renew your courage 
And faith 

As thousands are doing 
With this 

Magnificent story 

Of Francis Chisholm, 
Scots priest 

And missionary, 

Who dares to live 








Christ's teachings 
In the midst 

Of hostility, 

Peril and 
Terrifying disaster. 








THE KEYS of 
the KINGDOM 


by Dr. A. J. Cronin 
542,000 


copies in print 
$2.50 


LITTLE, BROWN 
Mexico and ending with Argentine. 
He kept no record of his extensive 
mileage by train, boat, and car. He 
included also stops in the islands of 
the Caribbean Sea. In masterly 
fashion and in breezy, thoroughly 
readable, journalistic style he cov- 
ers the political, economic, social, 
cultural, religious conditions in all 
these lands, and includes fascinat- 
ing character delineations of presi- 
dents, dictators, foreign ministers, 
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army generals, and numerous other 
officials, with whom he had ex- 
tended interviews. Some of his ob- 
servations and conclusions should 
cause the citizens and the govern- 
ment of the United States serious 
concern. For most of a century 
South America was governed by 
despotism and _ violence. Some 
countries are ruled by dictators 
today. One dictator is so well 
guarded that machine guns are 
taken into the Roman Catholic 
church whenever he attends mass. 
The moral ideology given to such 
forms of government by Adolf Hit- 
ler appeals to South Americans. 
“Many of them,” says Mr. Gun- 
ther, “are tempted to see fascism 
as a justification of their own his- 
torical past. They feel that Hitler 
gives them excuse for their own 
history and contemporary inclina- 
tions.” The race problem is dealt 
with frankly. All of Latin America, 
with a few notable exceptions like 
Argentine and Uruguay, is of mixed 
racial origin, white, Indian, and 
Negro. Formerly there was no 
color line. Now in some areas race 
discrimination is on the increase, 
stimulated by nazi propaganda and 
by “American movies with their 
sharp intimation of the color line.” 
The author took pains to ascertain 
the power and influence of the 
Roman Catholic church. He dis- 
cusses sympathetically the church 
issue in Mexico. And the present 
position of Roman Catholicism is 
admirably set forth in this brief 
summary statement: 

Nothing lasts but the church. Latin 
America was colonized by two Euro- 
pean countries that never experienced 
the Reformation. Thus Roman Cathol- 
icism in peculiarly undiluted form 
dominated it from the earliest days and 
remains today a profound and tena- 
cious influence. 


Of course hemispheric defense, 
the Good Neighbor Policy of the 
United States, the menace of nazi- 
ism, “fifth column” strength and 
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activities, and similar topics now of 
paramount concern receive con- 
siderable attention. No one knows 
the direction that Latin America 
will take politically and ideologi- 
cally in the near future. Obviously 
it is of great importance that citi- 
zens of the United States become 
more intimately acquainted with 
their Latin American neighbors. 
Mr. Gunther’s book makes a valu- 
able contribution to that desirable 
objective and helps to transform 
good neighborliness from a pious 
phrase into needed reality (Har- 
per & Brothers; 498 pages; $3.50.) 
© ee °®0@ 

The Church and the New 
Order, by W11114M Paton, Secre- 
tary to the International Mission- 
ary Council and Editor of The In- 
ternational Review of Missions, 
deals with the kind of a peace that 
all Christians should be praying 
and working for as a conclusion to 
the wars in the modern world. The 
author admits that he is an ama- 
teur in international politics and 
even less adept in economics. Yet 
he really knows a great deal about 
these subjects and about the rela- 
tionship of Christianity to the 
world and its needs. This is no un- 
reasoned plea for aid to maintain 
the status quo of the British Em- 
pire. There is, of course, a strong 
hope expressed that Britain will 
win and then guarantee a real 
peace. The new order envisioned is 
one akin to that outlined in the 
Malvern manifesto. China must be 
fundamental in the Far East. Ger- 
many must have what seems to her 
freedom and justice. The humblest 
citizens of the world must have 
economic security. The colonial 
situation must be set up so that the 
rights of the colonial native popula- 
tions come first. Britain must do 
something generous about India. 
The Jews must be restored to a 
worthy place in the world social 
order. Religion must take seriously 
human worth and freedom. The 








book ends on a note of forgiveness. 
It is a strong book for these con- 
fused times. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany; 188 pages; $1.50.) 
©e9@ 
Middle East, by H. V. Mor- 


TON, is a travel narrative of Pales- 
tine, Egypt, Iraq (Mesopotamia), 
Turkey and Greece. The author is a 
master in the art of fascinating 
travel writing. He brings into his 
narrative not only an abundance of 
local color, numerous incidents, 
and many interesting details that 
the ordinary tourist seldom ob- 
serves, but he includes an amazing 
array of historical references as 
would naturally be expected when 
an experienced traveller like Mr. 
Morton ventures into an area of 
the world as rich in history as the 
region around the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. Thus he recalls the 
mystery of the 50,000 Persian sol- 
diers who were sent on an expedi- 
tion in 525 B.C. by Cambyses, 
King of the Medes and Persians, 
and were lost in the Egyptian 
desert, across which the author 
travelled by automobile. In his 
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The Conquest of Death, by F. TowniEy 
Lorp, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 185 
pages, $1.50. 

In This Generation, by Ruta WiLpER 
Braistep, Friendship Press, 205 
pages, $1.25. | 

The Bearing of Archaeology on the Old 
Testament, by Grorce L. Rosin- 
son, American Tract Society, 207 
pages. 

West China and the Burma Road, by 
H. Danret Friserc, Augsburg 
House, 174 pages, $.50. 

From Millions to Happiness, by At- 
BERT Luptow Kramer, Leighton 
Press, 126 pages. 

God Runs My Business, by ALBERT W. 
Lormenr, Revell, 192 pages, $1. 

Prayer, by Grorce A. Butrrick, Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury, 333 pages, $2.75. 

America’s First Crusade, by HERBERT 
Hoover, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
81 pages, $1.25. 
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visit to Alexandria the author was 
intrigued by the mystery as to 
where is now the mummy of Alex- 
ander the Great who was the Hitler 
of ancient history. It was placed in 
a golden coffin in a palace of Alex- 
andria. And there is no record of its 
having been removed when the 
Arabs sacked the city centuries 
later. Another reference to history 
appears in his description of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Bethlehem where the removal of 
the star that marks the traditional 
site of the birthplace of Jesus led 
to a quarrel between France and 
Russia and resulted in the Crimean 
War. In his wanderings through 
Palestine the Sea of Galilee was for 
the author the only place where 
the Spirit of Christ still seemed to 
be present. Around this sea, in con- 
trast to Bethlehem and Jerusalem, 


There are here no warring sects, no 
rival shrines, no temples made by 
hands, no clash of creed, no jealousy, 
no hate. The little fishing-boats still set 
out as they used to do when a Voice 
called from the shore, “‘Come after me, 


$s 


and I will make you fishers of men”’. 


Amazing was the journey from 
Damascus across the desert to 
Baghdad. The distance is 500 miles. 
Formerly it took two months by 
camel caravan. By huge motor bus 
Mr. Morton did it in 24 hours with 
comfortable stops en route for rest, 
meals, and a chance to stretch his 
legs. For arm chair travel amid the 
comforts of a living room and be- 
side a blazing fireplace this book 
cannot be surpassed. As supple- 
mentary Lenten reading, since it 
covers the lands that constituted - 
the stage of history when the Bible 
was in the making, it is interesting 
from cover to cover. (Dodd, Mead 
and Co.; 374 pages: $3.00.) 
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From Carabao to Clipper, by 

E. K. ano I. W. Hiapon, two 


missionaries of the Disciples of 
(Continued on page 191) 
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Taxes for the Government 
and Sacrifices for the Gospel 


Much depends on whether every local Baptist 
church schedules its Every Member Enlistment 


E ARE being called upon to 
pay new and increased taxes. 

For many people higher prices 
make imperative a more economi- 
cal scale of living. Throughout the 
nation people are finding personal 
and business life restricted by the 
difficulty or impossibility of secur- 
ing certain commodities and ma- 
terials. To a very large extent the 
people of America accept these 
sacrifices without particular com- 
plaint, regarding them as necessary 
in order to avoid even more griev- 
ous sacrifices later. In the light of 
the present world situation most 
Americans feel that business or life 
“‘as usual” cannot be expected. 

When we look at the causes back 
of these sacrifices, we find that the 
large majority of them are re- 
quired because people have not 
been willing in the past to make 
the sacrifices to follow or to pro- 
claim the way of Christ. It is not 
that Christianity has been tried 
and failed, but that Christianity 
has been found difficult and not 
tried. Dominating greed and sel- 
fishness leave no place in the life 
for Christ. Moreover, greed and 
selfishness carry with them the 
seed of their own punishment. The 
final answer to the present need 
is found in Christ and His Cross. 

If the people of America are 
willing to sacrifice in order that 
Christ and the message of the Cross 
may be made known and that peo- 
ple may be persuaded to accept 
Christ as Saviour and Lord, then 
we may hope for a way out. All of 
which may usefully be remem- 
bered at the time of the Every 
Member Enlistment. 

On this page appears a repro- 
duction of the poster being sent out 


to all Northern Baptist churches 
for use during their Every Member 
Enlistment, which many of them 
will conduct from March 8sth- 
15th. As there will be some varia- 
tion from these dates, white space 
has been provided near the bottom 
of the poster for the individual 
church to fill in its own enlistment 
dates. The poster is printed in 
colors and is an attractive call to 
enlistment in Christian service 
through the church. 

To join this “service” one must 
be ready to sacrifice both time and 
money for the sake of Christian 
principles. If we do nothing else 
during Enlistment Week let us get 
the notion out of our minds that 
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Christian service does not require 
discipline and sacrifice. It does. 
This is why our enlistment must be 
practical and associated closely 
with actual church work. 


A Convention Parable 


Last May at Wichita, Kans., a 
pastor from a small church in an 
outlying rural area along with his 
wife attended their first Northern 
Baptist Convention. This had been 
made possible through the gen- 
erosity of a layman of his church, 
since the pastor’s salary was only 
$1,000. He admitted that when he 
attended the first Convention ses- 
sion he had never realized before 
that there were so many Baptists 
in the world. When he went into 
the men’s meeting, addressed by a 
young governor (a Baptist), he did 
not know there were so many 
Baptist laymen in America. He 
was thrilled by the whole Con- 
vention, its program, its story of 
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missionary heroism and accom- 
plishment, its high purpose and its 
spirit, and then he said, “Someone 
has fooled me. For I have been told 
that the sessions of the Northern 
Baptist Convention were given 
over to dry reports, that the Con- 
vention had no great program of 
missionary work, and that it was 
accomplishing very little. Nat- 
urally I have never enlisted my 
church in its work. Now I am 
going back to tell my people what 
a wonderful thing this Northern 
Baptist Convention really is, to 
inspire them with my own new- 
born enthusiasm, and to bring 
them in line with its great program 
and wonderful spirit.” 


A Safe Prophecy 


In a time of war prepare for 
peace. This is not only good com- 
mon sense, but the stated policy of 
the government, as well as of 
several religious organizations in- 
cluding the Council on Christian 
Social Progress of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. “The day of 
peace is certain to come,” says the 
Council in a statement issued un- 
der the title, “For a Just and Last- 
ing Peace.”’ It goes on to say “that 
is perhaps the only safe prophecy 
that can be made at the present 
stage of the world conflict.”” Then 
it asks Northern Baptists not only 
to wish and pray for peace, but to 
go out and actually work for a 
lasting kind of peace. 


Baptist Participation 
at Trenton 

Although Baptists have their 
own independent program and 
polity, yet this by no means indi- 
cates that they must isolate them- 
selves from the total impact of the 
Christian church. In many avenues 
of service Baptists are working 
cooperatively with other great 
Christian bodies to further the 
interests of our common Kingdom. 
One of the satisfactions born out 
of the joint meetings of the Home 
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The Hand 
and the Plow 


F YOUR church has not 

yet reached its Emergency 
Fund goal, it is hoped that 
during the coming two months 
an intensive effort will be made 
to reach it. With the end of the 
fiscal year on April 30, the 
Northern Baptist Convention 
should be able to announce 
not only a fully raised Unified 
Budget, but also the comple- 
tion of the $600,000 World 
Emergency Fund. According 
to latest reports, contributions 
to this Fund now total slightiy 
over $505,000, or nearly 85% 
of the full amount. 

The back cover of this issue 
of Missions has been planned 
so that it can be clipped off and 
used as a poster by churches 
that have not yet completed 
their goals. Mount it on card- 
board of a contrasting color 
and beneath the design fill in 
the church’s World Emergency 
Fund goal, and the amount 
raised to date. The latter figure 
would be changed from Sunday 
to Sunday as contributions 
came in. This might be ar- 
ranged by cutting a slot in the 
cardboard and pasting a new 
strip underneath each week. 

The poster should be dis- 
played where all members of 
the church will see it and 
be continually reminded of 
the Baptist World Emergency 








Fund. 
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Missions Council and the Foreign 
Missions Conference, held at Tren- 
ton, N. J., was that our own Bap- 
tist leaders, Dr. G. Pitt Beers of 
the Home Society and Dr. Earl F. 
Adams of the Council on Finance 
and Promotion, along with many 
other Baptist Mission Board rep- 
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resentatives, are in places of re- 
sponsibility in these interdenomi- 
national missionary organizations. 
Full Trenton reports appear on 
pages 151-158 and 171-172. 


A Farewell Plea 
For Christian Unity 


Dr. W. S. Abernathy, for 20 
years pastor of the Calvary Baptist 
Church, Washington, D. C., just 
before his retirement in January 
issued a plea for “the full united 
impact of the Christian message 
upon the problems of a world en- 
gulfed in misery.” Something must 
be done about our sectarian ex- 
clusiveness,”’ said he, “or our ef- 
forts will become increasingly fruit- 
less. Some day the war will be 
over and the churches of America 
will be thinking of resuming their 
missionary work in Japan, where 
we have had flourishing missions. 
When we go back to Japan it will 
not be as Baptists and Presby- 
terians and Methodists. It will not 
be as Northern Baptists or as 
Southern Baptists. It will be as 
Christians from America that we 
go back. And what will be true over 
there must also be tried out here 
at home. It has been all too ap- 
parent to me that as religious 
bodies we have been spending a 
major portion of our time on the 
things that divide us and not 
enough on things that unite.” 


Have You a Good Book 
to Give Away? 


Churches throughout the United 
States are taking part in the cam- 
paign inaugurated by the American 
Library Association and the Red 
Cross to collect some millions of 
books for the soldiers and sailors in 
camps, forts, and naval bases. The 
campaign began on January 12th, 
but is now hardly under way since 
the demand is so great. Books and 
bound magazines may be taken to 
any public library, where they will 
be sent to men in the service. 
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CHRISTIAN COLLEGES IN TIME OF WAR 


The war is laying a heavy hand on the American college and particularly on the denominational 
institution, causing a decline in student enrolment as young men are summoned into military 
service, a reduced income from tuition fees, and a declining income from lower interest rates on 


endowment funds. 


Nevertheless even in this time of war the institutions featured on this and the following pages 
are determined to do everything that their resources and faculties permit to furnish proper training 
for the young people enrolled in them as students. 

Theological seminaries, colleges, schools — all heartily deserve Baptist support. They can be 
recommended with confidence to any young people in your church who hope to enter college in 
September or who are thinking of the ministry or of entering missionary service. 








* 


The Pulpit and a Just and Durable Peace” 


THIS IS THE THEME FOR THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF PASTORS AT 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


April 20-22, 1942 


The program will be based on the conviction that the democracies must win the war, and 
that the Christian church must help win the peace. Well-known speakers will participate in 
the conference. Pastors of all denominations are invited. 
Dormitory accommodations are available for a limited number of visitors who make early ap- 
plication. For particulars and reservations write to Professor Witt1am R. McNutt 








Once again this year’s entering class at the Seminary was one of 
the largest in many years. The next Seminary year begins September 
29, 1942. For new catalogue address President James H. Franklin, 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania 











Board of Education 
Staff Reorganization 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT BY 
LutTHEer WESLEY SMITH 


The Board of Education an- 
nounces the appointment of Dr. 
Donald Faulkner, a native of 
Michigan, as Director of its De- 
partment of Schools, Colleges and 
Seminaries, effective February 1, 
1942. Dr. Faulkner received his 


NOTE — CHESTER IS ON THE MAIN LINE AND SUBURBAN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA AND OF THE BALTIMORE 
AND OHIO RAILROADS, 20 MINUTES SOUTH OF PHILADELPHIA 


Doctor’s Degree from Ohio State 
University in 1939. For the past 
several years he has been summer 
lecturer in that institution in the 
field of “College Administration.” 
Previously he had had teaching 
and administrative experience in 
college and junior and senior high 
schools. He comes to his new posi- 
tion from the faculty of John B. 
Stetson University, Deland, Flor- 
ida. He is a frequent contributor to 
leading educational journals such 





SHURTLEFF COLLEGE 
ALTON, ILLINOIS 
%& Four-year liberal arts offerings. 
¥%& Strong pre-professional courses. 


% Christian emphasis and required course in 
religion for entering students. 


For catalog and information, write to 
President Guy Wimmer, Alton, | Il. 











as The Educational Research Bulle- 
tin, The Educational Record and 
The Journal of Higher Education. 
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He is a member of the Florida 
Academy of Sciences, of the hon- 
orary national mathematics fra- 
ternity Pi Mu Epsilon and of the 
honorary national physics frater- 
nity Sigma Pi Sigma. He is a 
Baptist layman and has held 
various posts of responsibility in 
his local church. 

The Board’s appointment of 
Dr. Faulkner follows a specific re- 
quest from Baptist College and 
Seminary Presidents. In their 
Cleveland conference last June, 
they passed the following reso- 
lution: 


RESOLVED that the Board of Edu- 
cation be asked to give consideration 
to the appointment of a member of 
the staff of the Board as a Secretary 
who shall specialize on the educational 
work of our institutions and shall be 
competent to confer on educational 
problems and to help formulate for- 
ward-looking educational policies for 
the Board and for the denomination. 


Last September the Board of 
Education reorganized its admin- 
istrative structure to. divide its 
functions relating to students and 
higher education in the two de- 
partments. One department is that 
of “Schools, Colleges and Semi- 
naries,” of which Dr. Faulkner is 
the new Director. The other de- 
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Newton Fetter is Director. The 
third department is that of Mis- 
sionary Education, headed by 
Miss Dorothy Stevens. 


TRAIN FOR 
LEADERSHIP 


AT 





The Campus of Achievement 


WILLIAM JEWELL 
COLLEGE wa .2h001 in amerce 


has a finer tradition for the training of 
leaders. Christian democracy will need 
leaders as never before, both during and 
after the war. William Jewell College is 
approved by the Association of American 
Universities. Costs are exceptionally low. 





Donald Faulkner, of the Board of 
Education’s Department of Schools, 
Colleges and Seminaries 


partment is that of “University eT aT 


Pastor and Student Work and 
Student Counseling,” of which Dr. 
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— Colby’s Mivabeindutes 


DURING its 122 years of service to Christian education, 
Colby College has made a contribution to missionary en- 
deavor that gives it high rank among Baptist Institutions. 

Beginning with its first graduate, George Dana Boardman, 
no less than 71 alumni have entered missionary service. Today 
finds Colby men and women stationed in the mission fields of 
Burma, China, India, Japan and the Philippines. Several chil- 
dren of missionaries are among the undergraduates 

Such facts help explain the strong Christian atmosphere 
which is one of the cherished traditions of Colby College. 


President John F. Herget 
Liberty, Missouri 











A liberal arts college of about 650 men and women 
Pictorial booklet on request 

a FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON, LL.D., President 

Waterville, Maine 

_ See SSeS 


























a Colgate-Kochester Divinity Chool 


“We ought to contemplate the Past in order to nourish ourselves by it, the Present in order 
to live in it and transform it, the Future in order to walk into it without undue haste.” 


SPRING CONVOCATION 
April 6-9, 1942 


Biblical Institute, Evanston, Iil., 
Paul to the Faith of Today. 
The Devotional Addresses by Professor Solon Bolivar 
Cousins, of the University of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 
The Alumni Oration, by Rev. Ivan Murray Rose, D.D., Pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Pa., a member of the Class of 


1918. COME AND BRING A FRIEND 


Rochester, N. Y. 


a 


The Rauschenbusch Lectures by Professor Paul Howard on The Contribution of the Apostle 
Douglass, University of Chicago, leading American authority on 
“Industrial Relations.” Dr. Douglass will discuss problems in the gen- 
eral crea where religion affects economic conditions in a world at 
war and beyond. 


The Ayer Lectures by Professor Harris Franklin Rall, of Garrett 


For particulars write Glenn B. Ewell, 1100 South Goodman Street 
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The ministry of our Baptist 
schools is of supreme concern to all 
Northern Baptists. It must be 
safeguarded and strengthened dur- 
ing these critical days. The ap- 
pointment of a trained and able 
administrator to give the counsel 
which our college presidents have 
felt the need of is a significant step 
which ought to be a source of en- 
couragement to all Baptist people 
who carry these institutions on 
their hearts and in their prayers 





Preparing Women 


in @ Christian atmosphere for church, 

community, and world Loadership 
Four-yeor, liberal arts course. Individualized 
instruction. Total cost $640 per year. 


KEUKA COLLEGE 


KEUKA PARK, WN. Y. 
on the shores of beautiful Keuka Lake 
Helen M. Space, Registrar 














Scholarly 
Conservative 


Baptftistic 


Chas. W. Koller, Th.D. 
President 


The World Veeds 
Great Gospel Whnisters 


Northern Baptist a Sem- 
inary offers thorough and compre- 
hensive training to students who are 
dedicated to vocational Christian 
Service. 

An Able Faculty 

Comfortable Housing 
Finest Fellowship 
Highest Christian 
Objectives 

“Northern” is located in one of the 
world’s great cities with ample op- 
portunity for observation and prac- 
tical experience, among the many 
churches and missions. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
3040 West Washington Blvd. 

Chicago, Illinois 
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OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 


Student Teachers Answer 





The pelling challenge of the school’s Christian 
Center which ministers to its neighborhood. From 
this laboratory young women graduates enter vari- 
ous phases of Christian Education and Missionary 
service. 

High school is the minimum requirement for this 
valuable three year training course. Costs are 
moderate. 


Write Dean Lucinpa M. Jonnson 
THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 


1425 Snyder Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
Artruur C. Batpwtn, D.D., Acting President 











A fliracle of Faith 


KNOWN BY ITS FRUITS 
The Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


prepares men and women for an effective, soul-winning, 
world-wide ministry. Courses lead to standard degrees in Theology, 
Christian Education, and Music, as well as the A.B.-Th.B. degrees. 


GREAT LIBRARIES AV AILABLE 
UNIVERSITY PRIVILEGES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Send us your best young people. Remember EASTERN 
in your prayers and by your gifts. 


INQUIRIES WELCOMED . . . INFORMATION GLADLY GIVEN 


Gorpvon Patmer, President 


CITY LINE AND LANCASTER AVENUE # PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








BERKELEY 
BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Accredited by the American Association of Theological Schools 


Courses for all theological degrees ® Located on San Francisco Bay 

fronting the Golden Gate ® Unique cultural advantages including the 

University of California and four other theological seminaries ® Unusual 
opportunities for contact with various racial groups 


President: Sandiord Fleming. 2606 Dwight Way. Berkeley, Cal. 











ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the B.D., S$.T.M., and M.R.E. degrees. 
Located on an eminence overlooking a beautiful suburban district of Boston. 
The school possesses the unusual cultural facilities inherent in its proximity to that 
city, including university privileges at Harvard. 
For catalog and information address 


EVERETT C. HERRICK, President Newton Centre, Massachusetts 
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The Deepening Crisis in Civilization 
The home mission agencies in the United States and Canada at their 


annual conference in Trenton, N. J., January 9-12, 1942, face the 
second World War and what it will mean for American Christianity 


Reported by Cok HAYNE 


OBER and determined intention, built on cou- 
rageous faith, dominated the thought and actions 
of delegates to the annual meeting of the Home 
Missions Council of North America held in Trenton, 
N. J., January 9th to 12th. How could it have been 
otherwise? Throughout the sessions they had to face 
the “deepening crisis in civilization” of whicli the 
second World War is the most tragic symptom. It was 
the first annual gathering since the merger in 1940 
of the Home Missions Council and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions. 

“That Christianity in the United States faces a 
new imperative,” was the emphasis in the annual 
reports of Secretaries Mark A. Dawber and Edith A. 
Lowry. “It is the imperative of a civilization that is 
in peril in the world, and to which we in the United 
States have an obligation incomparable in its gran- 
deur, unparalleled in its demands, unequalled in its 
opportunity. It is the obligation to establish in the 
United States, and hence in the world, an economic, 
social and spiritual order that will have some sem- 
blance to the Kingdom of God. In establishing a 
Christian social order in the United States we would 
be making the greatest contribution that we could 
ever make toward such an order in the world.” 

In confirmation of that were comments by some of 
America’s outstanding Christian leaders. ““The only 
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kind of Christianity that is going ultimately to suc- 
ceed anywhere is the kind that works here in Amer- 
ica,” said Dr. Edward L. Mills. ““What the world 
has been waiting for, through the centuries, is a 
sample Christian nation. America has the best 
chance of being that sample. Consequently, every 
movement which better expresses Christian ideals in 
American life makes easier the task of the missionary 
abroad. On the other hand, any custom that is unjust 
makes more difficult the task of our foreign workers.” 
While Dr. John R. Mott said, with customary terse- 
ness and directness, “Unless the impact of America 
upon the world can be Christianized, during these 
troublesome times, the major objectives of our world 
mission enterprise are impossible of realization.” 

The Council opened with the address by its Presi- 
dent, Dr. G. Pitt Beers. In vigorous fashion and 
graphic manner he stated what the Christian church 
must do in a time like this. “What the new age will 
be like depends upon who builds it,” Dr. Beers 
declared. “If the church of Jesus Christ can take the 
dominant place which it ought to take in building 
that new age, it may be made Christian beyond 
anything that history records.” 

Foreseeing the necessity of a comprehensive unifi- 
cation of Protestant church efforts “in behalf of 
dislocated and disadvantaged peoples and problem 





FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: Dr. Mark A. Dawber, Secretary of the Home Missions Council; Miss Helen White, 


missionary among migrants; Miss Edith E. Lowry. Secretary of the Home Missions Council; Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, 
Supervisor of Migrant Work; Dr. G. Pitt Beers, Secretary of the American Baptist Home Mission Society and 


re-elected at Trenton as President of the Home Missions Council 
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areas hard hit by war economies,”’ nearly all of the 
constituent home mission boards pledged their in- 
tention to obtain from their respective denominations 
a 25% increase in contributions to finance an ex- 
panded program. This increased service was set forth 
in a resolution submitted by Dr. Hermann N. Morse 
of New York, and his proposals were enthusiastically 
adopted. There was consensus of opinion that the 
attitude of the church toward all war-affected groups 
constitutes an essential test of Christian democratic 
principles. It is of first importance for home mission 
agencies to expand immediately their cooperative 
ministry in the field of work with migrants and 
sharecroppers, among defense industry migrants 
and populations, and in communities left stranded 
by decreased employment due to war priorities, in so 
far as these may be found to be inadequately served 
by local churches. Recognizing further that the great- 
est expansion of military camps and of defense in- 
dustries has taken place in states where councils of 
churches are relatively weak or non-existent, the 
Council voted that steps be taken to strengthen and 
extend state and local interdenominational organiza- 
tions in these states, and agreed to participate in 
a conference of other general interdenominational 
agencies to coordinate and unify the war-time activi- 
ties of the churches wherever possible. 

At the Friday evening session the Council heard 
an address by Hon. Charles P. Taft, assistant director 
of defense health and welfare services of the Fed- 
eral Security Administration. He urged the de- 
velopment of a national consciousness of responsi- 
bility for the building of a program of social welfare 
following the war. By the end of 1942 cne half of the 
employed people in America will be engaged in 
defense work. The disruption of the normal lives of 
so many people has already created difficult problems 
for the church and mission boards. In the post-war 
world, it will be necessary to solve the problem of 
millions of people who will have to be restored to a 
normal life. Ways and means must be found to pre- 
vent the sad experience after the last war. The home 
mission agencies have a primary responsibility to 
plan now for the adjustments that will be entailed. 
The problem of dispossessed people is part of the 
basic task of home missions. Now is the time for 
home missions to do some serious thinking about the 
new America that is to take its place in a new world, 
the new America that must stand as a bulwark of 
defense against all enemies who take away the rights 
and the heritage of free American citizens. 

The reports of Executive Secretaries Edith E. 
Lowry and Mark A. Dawber, and of the several 
standing committees, revealed the wide range of in- 
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terests and activities in which the Council is con- 
cerned, such as service to the communities adjacent 
to army and navy camps, the work among migrants 
as related to the Farm Security Administration and 
the National Child Labor Committee, and the prob- 
lem of Indian wardship. Reports of the Committees 
on Young People’s Work, on Town and Country 
and on Promotion gave evidence of their deep concern 
for the training of young people for specific tasks in 
the American social frontiers such as impoverished 
rural communities, migrant camps and other problem 
areas. Great interest was shown in the report of the 
Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jew 
during these difficult days, and in the report of the 
Committee on West Indies inasmuch as Puerto Rico 
has now become an island fortress in “a more definite 
and significant sense than at any time since the 
American occupation in 1898." It was announced 
that the new inter-council committee on Japanese 
Christian work in the United States, with primary re- 
sponsibility resting in the Home Missions Council, 
is functioning effectively. Church Architecture re- 
ceived a merited portion of time in the discussions. 
This impressive survey of cooperative activities made 
it seem all the more imperative that all democratic 
forces should strive to safeguard “that freedom which 
is not only inherent in the Bill of Rights of our Con- 
stitution, but, better still, in that bill of rights that 
is innate in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

In conclusion the Findings of the Policy Commit- 
tee, presented by Mrs. Fred S. Bennet of Englewood, 
N. J., chairman, recommended an increase in staff 
and funds for the ever-expanding program of the 
Home Missions Council. All present recognized the 
central importance of the spiritual issues, and hence 
the need to strengthen in every way the spiritual 
ministry of the church. “There is always a place in 
the world for one who comes to serve and save!” 
said the Policy Committee. “Certainly home mis- 
sions for many years to come will be operating in a 
sober world, a world which, as soon as war ceases, will 
be busy binding up its wounds and readjusting itself 
to new conditions. Hard work is likely to be the 
order of the day. The gaiety, the luxurious living 
and easy comforts which have characterized much 
of life in America will, in all likelihood, give way to a 
more frugal and serious existence. Such an America, 
as it faces reconstruction, may be more appreciative 
of the spirit of home missions than was the self- 
confident world of pre-war days.” In the hope and 
prayer that all the home mission agencies, now bur- 
dened with terrific problems, may be wise enough and 
consecrated enough to do their full share in creating 
this new America, the Council adjourned. 
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No. 57—The Death of Christ 37. Promissory note. 
Across 38. Son of Noah. Gen. 5:32. 
“And, behold, the . . . of the 40. Jesus . . . the passover with 
temple was rent in twain.” the disciples. 

Matt. 27:51. 42. A Naphtali chief. Num. 1:15. 
Dean of the Faculty. 43. “What I have ...I have 
Small child. ... John 19:22. 

. A priest. I Chron. 24:8. 46. A waxy substance. 
. North America. 47. Edges of the roof. 
. “And they ... him.”’ Matt. 48. “for we receive the due reward 

27:35. of our . . .” Luke 23:41. 

. Small lizards. 17. Kine (Scot.). 50. “This title... . read many of 
. Royal Horse Artillery. the Jews.” John 19:20. 
. “and parted his...” Matt. 51. Egyptian goddess. 

27:35. 52. “Then were there . . . thieves 
Defender of the Faith (L.). crucified.”” Matt. 27:38. 
Capital of Moab. Num. 21:28. Down 
Second scale note. 24. Nickel. 1. “took a sponge, and filled it 
““My God, my God, why hast with . . .”” Matt. 27:48. 

thou . . . me.” Matt. 27:46. 2. “and it was written . . . He- 
Southwest. brew, and Greek, and Latin.” 
“Truly this was the. . . of John 19:20. 

God.” Matt. 27:54. 3. “from the sixth hour there was 
“Father, into thy hands I com- . over all the land unto 

mend my . . .” Luke 23:46. the ninth hour.” Matt. 27:45 
“and the . . . did quake,and 4. “every good tree bringeth 

the rocks rent.” Matt. 27:51. forth good . . .” Matt. 7:17. 
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. Servant of Solomon. Ezra 2:57. 


6. “And it was the . . . hour.” 
Mark 15:25. 

7. “. . . shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.” Luke 23:43. 

8. House of Commons. 

9. Frosts. 

11. “‘many women were there be- 
holding . . . off.” Matt. 
27:55. 

13. Exclamation of inquiry. 

15. Transpose. 16. State Militia. 

20. “ye therefore do greatly . . .” 
Mark 12:27. 

21. “Itis .. .” John 19:30. 

24. Grandfather of Saul. I Chron. 
8:33. 

25. “‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
. . . thyself.” Matt. 19:19. 

26. “Father, . . . them; for they 
know not what they do.” 
Luke 23:34. 

27. Ontario. 28. Attaches. 

29. “among his own . . . , and in 
his own house.”’ Mark 6:4. 

$1. “. .., behold thy son.” 
John 19:26. 

$32. South America. 

34. “saith,I . . .” John 19:28. 

36. “these men were bound in 
their coats, their hosen, and 
their . . .”” Dan. 3:21. 

39. A son of Gad. Gen. 46:16. 

41. Tellurium. 42. War heroes. 
43. “let it be . . . with the dew 
of heaven.”’ Dan. 4:15. 

44. Hurrah. 

45. ““‘Were there not... 
cleansed.”” Luke 17:17. 

49. East Indies. 
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WOMEN : OVER: THE-~ SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


She Came Back Grown Up! 


In order to return to Belgian Congo from New York this 
woman missionary literally had to sail around the world 


By Grace M. M. Cooper 


HEN I left the United States 

last August, I promised that 
I would write about our round-the- 
world trip to Congo. The course 
followed was very different from 
what I expected. Our course through 
weeks and weeks of nothing but 
ocean blue is safely hidden away 
in the of two Dutch 
steamship companies. The ship 
captains would have had a big 
laugh over how far my map was 


archives 


off the real course. 

On August 9, 1940, like a gray 
cat going down an alley we slipped 
out of Brooklyn into the Atlantic, 
passing the glow of the Boardwalk 
City where the Baptists had such 
a grand convention in 1940, and 
then staying in or very close to the 
Gulf Stream. For a long time we 
kept the Florida shore in sight. The 
Miami skyline was easy to recog- 
nize. We rounded the Keys into 
the Gulf of Mexico and then 
slowly steamed up Old Man River 
to New Orleans. 

We retraced our course down the 
sleepy Mississippi and then went 
south through the Gulf, on past 
the glimmer of a Cuban light- 
house, then through the Yucatan 
Straits, and down through the 
Caribbean Sea to Panama. Our 
captain who had taken over 60 
ships into the Cristobal Harbor 
without a pilot was suddenly sur- 
prised by a U. S. patrol boat firing 
a blank at us warning us not to go 
any farther without a pilot. The 
harbor had been mined since his 
last trip. Through the kindness of 


Grace M. M. Cooper 


friends in the Canal Zone we went 
ashore for a few hours, where we 
got a peek at our U. S. base. 

Our next call was Los Angeles, 
Cal., where we took on oil and 
water. Then we struck out across 
the Pacific with 22 Congo mis- 
sionaries and children, and a Dutch 
merchant going to Sourabaya, Java. 
We saw only one ship and she 
bristled up her tail of smoke and 
scampered away as fast as possible 
when our captain tried to salute 
her by running up his Dutch flag. 
The British ship was not taking 
any chances, even though we were 
not armed. We must have sailed 
north of the Hawaiian Islands. 
The captain had not yet discovered 
a way to keep the sky charts 
covered. 

We kept out of sight of land until 
we came to what was probably the 
island of Morotai. We continued 
on past Halmahera and the Celebes, 
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down through the Molucca Straits 
to Borneo. There we stopped at 
Balikpapan for oil and water. We 
were prepared for a run to any port, 
even if it meant going back to the 
States. We spent the evening visit- 
ing strange Oriental shops as this 
was all there was to see outside of 
petroleum works. At dawn we left 
the harbor following in the wake 
of an odd little ship galloping on 
ahead of us until we got out to sea. 
Then the captain, all rumpled and 
minus his usual dignity, flopped 
into a deck chair and heaved a big 
sigh. Forty mines had broken loose 
and exploded in the harbor during 
the month. The mine sweeper had 
not failed us. 

Our ship was ordered to Singa- 
pore which meant that we would 
miss our next one at Batavia. 
However, the Dutch Admiralty 
graciously granted us permission to 
make connections with her in the 
Banka Straits between Banka and 
Sumatra. After dark seven miles 
out from the port of Moentok we 
were transferred in motor life boats 
to the ship on which we had been 
booked in New York. Not very 
often do ships go out of their course 
and spend five or six hours waiting 
for one another just for the sake 
of a handful of missionaries. 

While our ship was loading at 
Batavia we took in as much as 
possible of the Orient by taxi and 
plane, pony cart and train: Old 
Batavia, Buitenzorg Botanical Gar- 
dens, and over the terraced vol- 
canic hills of thickly populated 
Java to Bandoeng. 

We left Batavia with lifeboats 
swung over the sides, food boxes 
lashed fast nearby, and a subma- 
rine tagging behind. We sailed on 
past Krakatao through the Sunda 
Straits into the Indian Ocean. One 
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morning there was a sharp whistle 
from the crow’s nest, a yellow flag 
popped up from the pilot’s room, 
signals clanked, and as we turned 
round to the left, our escort dashed 
out from behind. A large sub- 
marine was heading for us. There 
were some officers around calmly 
taking in the sight. Luckily the 
submarine was a friend. After a 
week our submarine left us. We 
stopped at Mauritius, but were 
not allowed ashore. We went by 
Vichy Reunion over to Lourenco 
Marques, where we unloaded rice, 
tea, oil, and lumber for Mo- 
zambique. 

As we hastened on to Durban 
there were rumors that a raider was 
nearby. A ship did appear, and we 
disappeared from its sight not 
quite fast enough to please the 
captain. However, we were com- 
forted by the fact that there was 
a warship at Durban that could 
take care of her before she could 
reach us. Next there was an awful 
storm and the coldest weather of 
our whole trip. For 12 hours we 
did not know if we were coming or 
going. Finally the sun came out 
so we got our bearings. On the 
third try our ship managed to get 
into Durban Harbor. 

The red tape of landing and 
arranging for our train trip to 
Congo gave us very little time to 
see this modern city. After a jolly 
hour’s visit at Peitermaritzburg, 
we went to Africa’s second largest 
city, Johannesburg. We saw the 
gold mines from afar. Next we went 
west to Mafeking, across part of 
Kalahari Desert, and on up to 
Bulawayo in Southern Rhodesia. 
From there we went to Victoria 
Falls. We rolled along to Ndola 
in the Northern Rhodesian copper- 
belt, and then across the border at 
Sakania into Belgian Congo. 

Thanks to the Methodist mission- 
aries at Elizabethville, we quickly 
went through the usual routine of 
coming into Congo: money, cus- 








Christian Home Making 


By Anna CANADA SWAIN 


Over 70 years ago Mrs. Francis 
Mason of Burma made the long 
journey from Burma to America 
for the express purpose of persuad- 
ing Baptist women to send out a 
host of young women who should 
have the responsibility of taking 
Christ into Eastern homes. 

Those first young women were 
faced by problems which were 
totally new to them. For the most 
part, women were considered in- 
ferior. Everywhere, especially in 
India, they found the joint family 
system where personalities were 
submerged to glorify the family. 

Through the years missionaries 
have tried to preserve some Of the 
excellent qualities to be found in 
Oriental family life and at the same 
time Christianize the relationships 
within the group. 

Perhaps the most successful 
work along these lines is being done 
in China, where the National Chris- 
tian Council of which we are a part 
is just starting its third five-year 
program on Christian Family Life. 

In all mission lands today, 
schools and institutions are carry- 
ing on the work under the increas- 
ingly well-trained missionaries and 
nationals. Literature on the subject 
is in many languages. The fact re- 
mains, however, that probably 
nothing has had a greater influence 
than the homes of missionaries 
where for the first time thousands 
of non-Christians saw a family 
where truly “each lived for the 
other and all for God.” 


Nore.—This is the second in a series 
of facts, which will show how large a 
factor foreign missions have been in 
the development of a more Christlike 
world. Cut out and save for use in pro- 
grams on missions.—Eb. 
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A Kikongo mother and child 


toms, identity cards, etc. Finally 
we were off for Luluabourg (Lulua- 
gare), our last lap on the train. 
Then we took to the air for a couple 
of hours and then alighted at 
Kikwit in the midst of a good 
Congo rain. Missionaries of the 
Unevangelized Tribes Missions took 
us in and then drove us over to 
Vanga, one of our own mission 
stations. Here I left the Browns 
and Ruth Dickey, who were to go 
on to Moanza. Dr. Witt had just 
made plans to motor to Kikongo 
for some operations, so I was 
spared from a kipoy trip overland. 

We made the trip in a day, in 
spite of thrice losing our way, try- 
ing to slide off a bank of a river, 
and having to get out and pump 
the gas line fore and aft to get the 
car circulating again. Needless to 
say there was much rejoicing when 
I finally got to Kikongo after being 
more than three months on the 
way. Coming back 15 pounds 
heavier and dressed in a roomy 
white suit, I must have looked like 
a baby elephant in contrast to the 
scantily clad natives who blended 
with the darkness of the night. No 
wonder the cry went up: “She has 
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come back grown up! 
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Convention in El Salvador 


The evangelistic emphasis is strong and 
fruitful in this Central American field 


By Estoy REpDDIN 


|B ames a winter’s rain, a 
large group gathered in the 
Baptist Church of Santa Ana, El 
Salvador, to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the woman’s society. 
Unlike some fair weather Chris- 
tians, these noble folk saw the rain 
clouds gathering and left home 
early. So many arrived early that 
the leaders decided to start the 
service at 7:00 p.m. instead of 
waiting for the usual 7:15 hour. 

On entering the door of the 
church one was impressed at the 
effort these humble, but earnest 
women had made to prepare tor the 
service. Everywhere palm branches 

‘the sign of fiestas in the trop- 
ics—were to be seen, while beauti- 
fully hand-lettered mottoes and 
flower and fern garlands decorated 
the pulpit. Loving fingers had given 
many an hour of service to make 
this beauty possible. During the 
entire day the women were at the 
church, engaging in prayer and 
Bible study, taking time out only 
to eat the sandwiches they had 
brought with them. With this prep- 
aration, seriously and solemnly the 
members joined with the new offi- 
cers in dedicating themselves to the 
new year’s work. 

Several of the Salvadorean Bap- 
tist churches have women’s so- 


cieties and in each case it is the 
strongest and most active group 
in the local church. These various 
societies have formed a National 
Women’s Convention with an an- 
nual session each year. As a conven- 





tion they support a native woman 
missionary among the Indians in 
Ataco on the west edge of the re- 
public. Besides sending offerings, 
many women go out from time to 
time to help this worker. This is 
their own special work in addition 
to their giving in the local church. 
Each church has its day for foreign 
missions. On Mission Sunday this 
year the Santa Ana church gave 
$100 (pesos)—a goodly sum when 
one realizes that the average mem- 
ber earns less than half that much 
a month. 

The women’s society in Santa 
Ana is the largest group in the 
republic and is very active in the 
work of the local church. Santa 
Ana, the second largest city of El 
Salvador, is divided into nine bar- 
rios or wards. The women have 
organized their work according to 
these municipal divisions. For each 
barrio there is a jefe or leader with 





Four missionaries with Don Arturo 
Parajon of Managua 


one or two assistants, who direct 
the work of the others in distribut- 
ing tracts, calling in homes, and 
holding religious conversations with 
non-believers. One listens to their 
reports with amazement at the 
great amount of work they do. In 
the past year over 7,000 tracts 
were distributed, over 400 homes 
visited and conversations were 
held with over 900 people. 

An important phase of the 
women’s work in the Baptist 
Church of Santa Ana, El] Salvador, 
is their weekly Bible study and 
prayer meeting. For 15 or more 
years they have been praying for 
the conversion of the father and 
brother of three of their members. 
This man, a lawyer of fame and 
recognized as the leading man of 
the western part of the republic, 
has throughout the years refused 
to listen to the gospel and for a 
long time forbade his daughter to 
attend. She had, in fact, to slip 
out of the house unseen on the 
morning of her baptism. At last, 
however, he opened his heart 
enough to consent to attend the 
special evangelistic services con- 
ducted by Rev. Arturo Parajon, 
pastor of the Baptist Church in 
Managua, Nicaragua. So strong 
and true was the presentation of 
the gospel story that night that this 
noted lawyer had to open his heart 
to Christ and in the presence of 
several hundred people made his 
public profession of faith. How 
our hearts rejoiced at this answer 
to prayer. 

During those services we saw 
many others accept Christ, among 
whom were two of our teachers in 
Colegio Bautista, for whom we 
have been praying for a long time. 
They were the only non-professed 
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believers on the faculty. Both 
come from strong Catholic back- 
grounds but have been sympa- 
thetic with our work for some time. 
One is a man who teaches mathe- 
matics, Latin, and Greek in the 
high school. He had several years 
of study in a Catholic seminary in 
this country preparing to be a 
priest—hence his ability to teach 
Greek and Latin. At last, feeling 
unsatisfied with what he was learn- 
ing there, he left the order and 
came to us, seeking a Bible and 
information about another plan of 
salvation. Later he joined our fac- 
ulty and these years in daily con- 
tact with a Christian school have 
borne their fruits. His conversion 
and that of the other teacher, a 
young lady who teaches in both 
high school and elementary, have 
made a deep impression on our 
students. We hope it is making 
many of them consider anew the 
challenge of dedicating their lives 
to Christ, This year four of our 
high school girls from non-evan- 
gelical homes have professed faith 
in Christ. Let us pray that as the 
high school continues to grow so 
shall the numbers increase of those 
accepting Christ as their Saviour. 


Storer College Negro Choir 
Tours Connecticut 


The Choral Society of Storer 
(Negro) College at Harpers Ferry, 
W. Va., sent 15 members on a tour 
of Connecticut to sing at the bi- 
centennial of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Torrington in 
that state. The parents of John 
Brown, hero of Harpers Ferry, 
were at one time members of that 
church which then, believe it or 
not, had a Negro pastor. On the 
evening when the Choral Society 
sang the speaker was Storer College 
President Henry T. McDonald, 
whose subject was “John Brown 
of Connecticut.” Other cities in 
the singing tour included Bridge- 
(Continued on page 191) 





Who Follows in Their Train? 


By Bertua GrRIMMELL Jupp 


In the deaths in January of Mrs. 
S. C, Jennings and Miss Mary L. How- 
ard, the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society lost two noble 
women whose lives were wrought into 
the pattern of the Society. They were 
radiant Christians whose going leaves a 
great void in many places. Their love, 
loyalty, and selfless devotion have be- 
come a priceless memory. It is also a 
present challenge that raises the ques- 
tion: “Who follows in their train?” 
God grant that the benign influence of 
their radiant Christian witness may 
quicken in us still living in the day of 
opportunity the response: ““O God, to 
me may grace be given to follow in 
their train.” 


Louise May JENNINGS 


Among Baptist women Mrs. S. C. 
Jennings was known and loved from 
coast to coast. From the day when as a 
girl of 17 she entered the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Training School in Chicago to 
serve as secretary to her aunt, Miss 
Mary G. Burdette, her life was wrought 
into the home mission cause. The 
‘Training School always remained a 
chief interest. After 10 years on the 
staff she became a member of its 
Board. Upon her election to the Board 
of Managers of the Woman’s Society 
she contributed an intelligent zeal cul- 
tivated by experience, that continued 
unabated to the end. Her Christian life 
began early. At the age of 12, she was 
baptized in Belleville, [ll. After her 
marriage to Mr. S. C. Jennings in 1894, 
her home was in Chicago and later in 
Evanston. Her volunteer service at 


.Chicago mission centers and with the 


Christian Friendliness department 
demonstrated the generous outreach of 
her Christian womanhood. Her pastor 
said of her: “She loved her Bible and 
she loved the worship of the church. 
She was a great Christian, rich in 
faith and good works. She was the kind 
of person whom it was a benediction to 
know and an affliction to lose.” With 
the multitude of her friends we of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society rise 
up to call her blessed. We commend to 
the Heavenly Father’s comfort her hus- 
band and also our dear Miss Gertrude 


S. de Clercq who with two brothers and 
two sisters mourn the passing of the 
dearly loved oldest sister who was to 
them as mother, counselor and friend. 


Mary Letanp Howarp 


On January 26th our dearly beloved 
Mary L. Howard was called to her 
reward. To the very end her keen mind 
and dynamic personality impelled her 
to indefatigable labors and to leader- 
ship that demanded the fullest exercise 
of her exceptional powers. She was 
richly endowed by the heritage of a 
Christian home. Her father, the Hon. 
John L. Howard, one time Lieutenant 
Governor of Connecticut, was presi- 
dent of The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society 60 years ago. Both 
father and mother instilled into their 
children the teachings which are at 
the heart of the Christian gospel. 
Miss Howard’s interest centered in the 
Central Baptist Church of Hartford, 
Conn., of which she was a member for 
nearly 54 years, having been baptized 
June 2, 1878. To its every call she was 
responsive. At the time of death she 
was a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the church. She was one of the 
founders of the Baptist Women’s Soci- 
ety of Connecticut and its first presi- 
dent, from 1920 to 1988. To the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society her‘ 
Board membership was an invaluable 
asset. Her interest was always direct, 
personal, and specific. “‘As a Christian,” 
says one of her close friends, “‘she was 
great in her faith. As a leader she was 
wise in counsel but ever considerate of 
the views of others. As a teacher, her 
example and the sweet winsomeness of 
her personality changed scores of lives. 
She was a woman of wealth and high 
social standing but not thus was she 
thought of by any who came within the 
magic circle of her personal influence. 
Innumerable causes in which she was 
interested have lost a leader and a 
generous supporter. But thousands of 
the great and the humble, of those near- 
by and at the uttermost parts of the 
earth, of plodders along the upward 
path and of those who have often 
stumbled and fallen—these thousands 
have lost a friend.” 
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MISSIONARY: EDUCATION 


THe DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
THe Royat AMBASSADORS 


THE CHILDREN’S WoRLD CRUSADE 


THe Worip Wipe GUILD 








New Personnel 


The Department of Missionary 
Education began the year with a 
new experience. On January 2nd, 
Bruce Westbrook Bergen arrived 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth Bergen, and the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education 
acquired a Crusader from its midst. 
Hearty congratulations to the for- 
mer head of the Children’s World 
Crusade Department and her hus- 
band upon the arrival of young 
Bruce! 

For two years Mrs. Emily F. 
Bergen was National Secretary of 
the Children’s World Crusade. 
All who enjoyed her department in 
Missions, or who worked with her 
in other activities in missionary 
education, found her a lovable per- 
son and most effective in her field 
of service. Her resignation was ac- 
cepted with deepest regret. It was 
- adistinct loss when formal relations 
were culminated late in 1941. 
Nevertheless, full-time service as 





Mrs. Emily F. Bergen who now 
bas a little Crusader of her own 





mother in a home was a valid reason 
for severing the formal connection. 
Fortunately the happy fellowship 
with Mrs. Bergen and her family 
will be continued. 


New C. W. C. Secretary 


Miss Florence I. Stansbury of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been appointed 
Interim Secretary of the Children’s 
World Crusade. Miss Stansbury 
has been an associate member of 
the Board of Managers of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. For five years she 
has been a state secretary of the 
World Wide Guild in Ohio. During 
eight years she has taught in the 
progressive schools in Cincinnati. 
Her active experience has been 
with children from the second grade 
through the sixth grade. She is a 
graduate of the University of Cin- 
cinnati with a B.A. and a B.Ed., 
and is a member of Cincinnati’s 


























Hyde Park Baptist Church. She is 
chairman of the Ohio Committee 
on Creative Writing. The new sec- 
retary traveled widely across the 
United States and has visited many 
mission stations. She has attended 
Northern Baptist Conventions and 
participated in many National 
World Wide Guild days. As a con- 
ference leader and teacher in sum- 
mer assemblies she has had much 
experience, and is sought enthusi- 
astically. The C. W. C. is fortunate 
in securing an Interim Secretary so 
well oriented in the work. 


When You Read 
the Headlines 


The Book -of Remembrance for 
1942 is the “Who’s Who” for 
Northern Baptists around the 
world. 

Tavoy has been occupied. Do 
you know what Tavoy means to 
Northern Baptists? Are you aware 
of the program of work and the 
people who are active in the various 
agencies supported by Northern 





Miss Florence I. Stansbury, new 
Children’s W orld Crusade Secretary 
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Baptists in Rangoon, Moulmein 
and around the Burma Road? As 
places in the Pacific and on the 
continent of Asia are mentioned, 
or Latin America reaches the head- 
lines, look up our special stake in 
the news. Often you will find this 
information in The Book of Remem- 
brance. Here is a new service which 
this valuable devotional annual 
provides. If ever our missionaries 
needed our prayers, it is now. 

To be aware of the chain of our 
Christian fellowship around the 
world make frequent use of your 
Book of Remembrance. If you have 
not purchased one yet you may ob- 
tain it from the Literature Bureau 
at 152 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, or from branch stores of the 
American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety. The price is 25¢. 





Bible 
Book-of-the-Month 
HOSEA 
For March 











From many sections have come 
reactions to the Bible Book-of-the- 
Month program. Evidently it is 
meeting the needs of many. One 
Sunday evening, young people’s 
group gave over the first Sunday 
evening meeting of the month toa 
circle reading of the Bible. Eight 
chapters were covered during the 
allotted period. At the time many 
of the young people said they had 
never sat down to find out what 
message a book had to give in con- 
tinuous reading. Since that time 
the group has continued this read- 
ing at home and has reported find- 
ings at various meetings. A new 
understanding and appreciation of 
the Bible has been reached. 

From another church has come a 
report from adults. Here a group of 
people have undertaken their read- 
ing at home. A discussion follows 
the completion of the reading of 
the book. This has proved most 





valuable in stimulating thought on 
whole sections of scripture. 

The pastor of one church has 
written to ask the names of the 
books to be read over a period of 
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time. He is encouraging his people 
to read each book at one or two 
sittings. Then he is providing mes- 
sages on the topics during the 
weeks of that month. 


ROYAL AMBASSADORS 





THE OCEAN PARK CAMP 


Announcing the 16th season of. the 
Royal Ambassador Boys’ Camp at 
Ocean Park, Maine, June 29 to 
August 8, 1942 

This camp is the first of our 
Royal Ambassador boys’ camps 
and the experimental camp. In this 
16th season there will be junior and 
senior camps for each of the three 
periods, June 29th—July 11th; July 
138th-15th; July 27th—-August 8th. 
For information about the camp 
write to Mr. Leland W. Kingman, 
62 Sanborn St., Reading, Mass. 

For boys’ camps in other states 
write to the Director of Christian 
Education at the state office. 


Field Service 
of Floyd L. Carr 


During the winter months Field 
Secretary Floyd L. Carr has been 


engaged in a long series of “Father 
and Son” (he calls them Dads and 
Lads) banquets across the states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Indiana and Iowa. On his 
return East he will spend some time 
in Michigan in helping to secure 
funds for the development of the 
new Royal Ambassador camp prop- 
erty at Lake Louise, Mich. 

He reports that toward the 12 
new wooden huts for the new 
Junior Camp at Ocean Park, 
Maine, $38,150 out of $4,795 
pledged has already been paid. 
The new junior camp is situated 
west of the present senior camp. 
Last year a modern hot-water, 
sanitary unit was added to the 
equipment at Ocean Park, costing 
$9,000. Placed: mid-way between 
the senior and junior camps it will 
adequately serve both. 





Dr. Charles R. Manley of India demonstrating first aid at the Royal 
Ambassador Boys’ Camp in Ocean Park, Maine 
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How Boys 
Can Earn Money 

This is the title of a little booklet 
by F. H. Cheley which may be 
obtained from Cheley Books and 
Booklets, Torch Press, Estes Park, 
Colorado, 10¢ plus 3¢ postage. 
There are more than 50 different 
suggestions about how boys may 
earn money. In a day when every 
boy who is in the Church Sunday 
School and in the Royal Ambassa- 
dor program must be eager to help 
in the Christian program around 
the world, helping boys and girls 


of all nations to know Jesus Christ, 
and when many boys are eager to 
help their government in a time of 
need, a little pamphlet of this sort 
will be of value to the boys in the 
church, and especially to boys who 
have a desire for outreach and as- 
sistance to others. Obtain this 
practical help for encouraging boys 
in their summer program and their 
year-round activities. Boys in city 
or country will find helpful sugges- 
tions about how to serve their own 
communities and earn money for 
worthwhile activity. 


WoRLD WIDE GUILD 





Dear Girls of the Guild: 


‘A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith 
and ready hands.” 


“A time like this,” is a phrase 
which has increased meaning since 
that Sunday of December 7th. It 
has come closer home, it bears in 
on each and all of us in a hundred 
ways. In almost every area of life 
an adjustment is being made be- 
cause of a time like this. We all 
know people who are working seven 
days in the week and far into the 


night. Non-essentials are being 
put aside, sacrifices are being 
made. 


December 7th was also Guild 
Vesper Day. How vividly that one 
day points up the contrasts of a 
time like this; the hate and violence 
which break the brotherhood of 
men; the love and fellowship which 
bind mankind together. 

Everything we stand for, every- 
thing the church is trying to do 
is made imperative by that con- 
trast. God’s will for our world is 
the way of love. In a time like this 
there must be “men and women 
enough, through whom God can 


pour enough love into His world to 
fashion it after His will. The mis- 
sion of the church in such a time is 
simply the deepening and extend- 
ing of what it has been doing, at its 
best, in places of distress and need 
throughout the earth.” 

If the cause of Christ was never 
more imperative than now, what 
adjustments are we making, we the 
followers of Christ; what non- 
essentials have we cast aside; what 
sacrifices are we eager to offer? 

In the first place we will not hate. 
No matter how much we hate the 
evil that men do we will not hate 
people, for they are objects of God’s 
love and should be of ours. We 
know that all over the world, and 
in the lands at war, there are peo- 
ple who are followers of Christ, a 
part of the world Christian fellow- 
ship. It was our kinship with them 
that we felt so strongly on Guild 
Vesper Day. We are the channels 
for the forces of brotherhood, when 
we love; we block the flow of God’s 
love when we hate. “God so loved 
the world,” and so must we, yes, 
especially in a time like this, for we 
are eager to be “workers with God 
for the whole world’s good.” 
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Now is the time, also, to do the 
most worthwhile work we have ever 
done. What are the non-essentials 
you will lay aside for this larger, 
more imperative concern? Are you 
making other interests take second 
place while the work of your church 
comes first? Guild Girls should be 
among those dependable people 
today that can always be counted 
upon wherever they are. 

Take time and thought to pre- 
pare interesting, enthusiastic, in- 
forming program meetings. How 
can you build a brotherly world 
unless you grow in world minded- 
ness and world understanding? Be 
diligent in enlarging your Guild 
membership. Invite every girl- of 
your age connected with the church 
to share in your fellowship and 
work. If other Chapters should be 
formed plan with others for their 
organization and leadership. Don’t 
think of doing it sometime, do it 
now! 

This is the time of all times for 
majoring on the Guild Gift. What a 
testimony to our earnestness and. 
determination it would be if we 
could reach our goal of $30,000. 
Yes, and go enthusiastically be- 
yond it! Everything in the Chris- 
tian missionary enterprise needs 
strengthening in days like these. 
Are there some non-essentials by 
way of the soda-fountain or the 
movie that could find their way in- 
to the Guild Gift? Are there some 
sacrifices you could make? Try a 
self-denial week, or put a tax on 
your pet expenditures or set a 
thank-offering day. Plan in your 
Chapter some worthy way to make 
this a year when the Guild Gift 
shall fairly overflow. 

In a time like this each Chapter 
should seek to give a more adequate 
picture of Christ to the world. You 
can reach out in your community 
in some adventure in fellowship 
that demonstrates Christian broth- 
erhood and good-will. Ours is an 
out-going fellowship which does not 
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live for itself. Your acts of service 
and kindliness should be greatly 
increased. You can be a cell group 
which because of its very life is 
even now making a difference. 

There is need for the World Wide 
Guild with its spirit and outreach 
as never before. God is at work in 
His world. You can be used of Him, 
in the building of a world after the 
pattern of the kingdom of God. 
You may not be able to trace on the 
globe the progress which is being 
made, but because you are enlist- 
ing in His cause with all you have, 
you may know that your hand is 
truly touching the world. 

If our enlistment for such a time 
as this is the spirit of true dedica- 
tion, we shall want to unite our 
hearts in meditation and prayer: 


* A Litany for Our Time 


O God of all the agelong yesterdays, 
and of the infinite tomorrows, give us 
new faith, new hope, new power; 

Hear us and help us, we beseech Thee, O 
Lord. 


O Thou, who, when the earth was 
without form and void, didst breathe 
Thy spirit through the darkness, 
come with Thy new creation to the 
chaos of the world today; 


Hear us and help us, we beseech Thee, O 


Lord. 


O Thou, who didst touch the prophets’ 
lips with fire, send us Thy prophets 
for our dreadful days; 

Hear us and help us, we beseech Thee, O 
Lord. 


For the great visions that will not be 
dimmed by the terror and the con- 
fusion of our time; 


We give Thee humble and hearty thanks. 


For those who, in the radiance of their 
living, have brought into our dark- 
ness the witness of a brighter world; 
for the joyous abundance of their 
self-giving; 

We give Thee humble and hearty thanks. 


That all the peoples of the earth may be 
blest, those who are consumed in 
mutual hatred and bitterness, those 
who make bloody war, upon their 
neighbors, those who tyrannously 


oppress, those who groan under 


cruelty and subjection; 
Hear us and help us, we beseech Thee, O 
Lord. 


That mankind may be taught to live 
together in peace, no man exploiting 
the weak, no man hating the strong; 

Hear us and help us, we beseech Thee, O 
Lord. 


That out of the agony of the world and 
out of Thine own great mercy toward 
us, peace enduring and universal may 
come at last; 

Hear us and help us, we beseech Thee, O 
Lord. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Les Fete 
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What About the Love Gift? 


*“T never spend the money I 
earn in high living or for my per- 
sonal pleasure. If I did, I should 
feel guilty of a heinous crime. How 
can I squander money on myself 
while there is so much misery, so 
much hunger in the world? I am 
constantly endeavoring to reduce 
my needs to the minimum. I feel’ 
morally guilty in ordering a costly 
meal for it deprives some one else 
of a slice of bread—some child, per- 
haps, of a bottle of milk. In all these 
years we have not built a home 
for ourselves. Between it and us 
stand all the homeless of the 
world.” —Friiz Kreisler. 





The World on the W. W. G. Table at Pawtucket. See next page 
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America’s Greatness 

* The following observation was 
written by Alexis de Tocqueville 
a century ago. It makes us pause to 
ask ourselves, Where lies America’s 
greatness today? In the light of 
it, the lives we live and the service 
we render through the Church of 
Christ is of major importance. 

“T sought for the greatness and 
the genius of America in her com- 
modious harbors and her ample 
rivers, and it was not there... 
in the fertile fields and boundless 
forests, and. it was not there .. . 
in her public school system and her 
institutions of learning, and it was 
not there . . . in her democratic 
Congress and her matchless Con- 
stitution, and it was not there. 
Not until I went into the churches 
of America and heard her pulpits 
flame with righteousness did I un- 
derstand the secret of her genius 
and power. America is great be- 
cause America is good; and if 
America ever ceases to be good, 
American will cease to be great.” 


Reaching Hands to the C.W.C. 

For more than a year the W.W.G. 
girls of the First Baptist Church of 
Sandy Creek, Laconia, New York, 
have had a dream of launching a 
project to give our younger girls a 
missionary incentive and to arouse 
interest among some of our own 
members. At a recent meeting we 
voted to attempt the project, so we 
invited our younger girls to come 
to the church parlors where the 
Guild gir's carried out a party for 
the little girls. 

The president and vice-president 
and leader of the W.W.G. told 
them the object of the Children’s 
World Crusade, its meaning and 
why it was needed. They met the 
challenge with great enthusiasm, 
and a Crusade Company was 

*From The High Cost of Democracy, 
Fred D. Wintzell, Friendship Press, 25¢. 
Used by permission. Further helpful infor- 


mation may be obtained from the same 
source. 





formed that night with twelve 
members. 

To create more interest each 
young girl was asked to choose a 
“Big Sister” from among the 
Guild girls. The C.W.C.’s were 
thrilled with their big sisters who 
help them in all ways. 

The World Wide Guild girls and 
the Children’s World Crusade 
Company hold their meetings on 
the same night, the first and third 
Monday evening in each month. 
This is to save time and to enable 
the “Big Sisters” to be present, 
and it also meets with hearty 
response from the young Crusaders. 
This new organization has already 
held four meetings and has sent 
several White Cros. packages to 
Mather School. They are begin- 
ning to study work on China. 

We hope this small group of 
sincere, loyal Guild girls and Cru- 
saders will give out a challenge to 
other groups all over the state and 
we hope to hear from other Guild 
girls attempting this same splendid 
work. We would like to correspond 
with other Guild and Crusader or- 
ganizations. The Guild girls are 
very loyal and very earnest in their 
endeavor to help spread the mis- 
sionary spirit around the world.— 


Mrs. Clara J. Goodenough. 
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The World’s Garden 
(See picture on page 181) 


The World Wide Guild of the 
First Baptist Church, Pawtucket, 
R. I., held a Mother and Daughter 
banquet, which was unusual, color- 
ful and thoroughly delightful. 

The large vestry was transformed 
for the occasion into a garden in the 
center of which stood a huge world- 
globe loaned by the public library, 
its tripod hidden in masses of laurel 
branches and flowers. The banquet 
tables were placed in a hollow 
square around the globe and dec- 
orated in keeping with the theme 
“The World’s Garden.” To the 
North, icicles of paper and tinsel 
hung from an invisible wire. At 
each plate stood an eskimo dog 
(animal cracker) drawing a dog- 
sled after him (marshmallow with 
wheels of life-savers). Opposite, the 
sunny South was suggested by 
brown crepe paper wrapped around 
the pillars for palm trees topped 
with a crown of cycas leaves. Tiny 
palm trees of pipe-stem cleaners 
and green crepe paper stood up- 
right in green gumdrops, as favors 
at this table. Those to the East sat 
beneath pendent wisteria and Jap- 
anese lanterns, with tiny folding 
paper parasols at each plate, while 





World Wide Guild, First Baptist Church, Laconia, N. Y. 
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the West bloomed with handsome 
artificial flowers twined around the 
posts and baskets for each mother- 
guest. The garden effect was fur- 
ther enhanced by dish-gardens at 
intervals on the tables. The most 
intriguing feature was 100 or more 
dolls in the costumes of practically 
every land in the world. These 
were loaned by two of our young 
women who have remarkable col- 
lections. 

The Guild hostesses in pastel 
party frocks carried out the affair 
with charm and efficiency. One 
played a violin solo, her mother ac- 
companying her at the piano; one 
led group singing; a third gave a 
tribute to mothers; the mother of 
twins spoke in praise of daughters. 
A girl from the Italian Baptist 
Church and one from the Portu- 
guese Church, in costume, sang 
folk songs in their native tongues. 
R. A. boys served as waiters and 
earned a good chicken dinner. 

For speaker the girls had secured 
Mrs. Merritt L. Streeter, a mis- 
sionary from Tavoy, Burma. At- 
tired in the artistic costume of a 
Burmese woman, Mrs. Streeter led 
us from garden to garden in Jud- 
son’s land, showing where the seed 
had been planted, what rich har- 
vests had grown, how many plots 
now languish for want of a gar- 
dener, and challenged the Guild to 
go or send Christ’s word of life. 
Mrs. Streeter brought with her 
wrought silver, pearl, embroidery, 
weaving, carving, fabrics, and house- 
hold utensils from Burma. 

This Guild has, for several years, 
given a Christmas Party toa dozen 
less fortunate girls secured through 
the Family Welfare Society. They 
have been hostesses to the State 
Guilds for annual Vespers at which 
‘ they served refreshments to some 
80 persons and all through the year 
they carry on regular Guild work. 
All of this is consecrated service 
by a small group of promising 
girls. —Mrs. Frank Rector. 
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Chinese Guilders, Chinese Christian Union Church, Chicago, IIl. 


Children’s World Crusade 











— 


Hello Boys and Girls! 

When I think of all the boys and 
girls whose eyes brighten when the 
Children’s World Crusader is men- 
tioned, I feel much like the “Old 
woman who lived in a shoe. She 


_had so many children she didn’t 


know what to do.” 

I’m a new name and a new face 
to you—and you’re all new to me. 
Do you know the very nicest thing 
that can happen to new folks is 
that they can become friends. 

I won’t be able to come to see 
each one of you—nor will you be 
able to come to me, but we can 
write to each other. It’s fun to get 
letters, isn’t it? Will you look for 
mine each month? Won’t you write 
to me once in a while? 

I'll be looking for your letters. 

Your friend, 
Florence Stansbury. 


Crusade Project in Oregon 


Mrs. R. A. Pearson, C.W.C. Sec- 
retary for the Willamette Associa- 
tion in Oregon, sends us a descrip- 
tion of a project in which her boys 
and girls studied the Jewish people. 





She tells us that while preparing 
to teach “Children of the Promise”’ 
and studying the “‘Guide”’ she also 
visited the large Jewish temple, 
talked with the rabbi, whom she 
found very cooperative, and visited 
all the classes in the Jewish Sunday 
school. She was especially im- 
pressed with the earnest, orderly 
conduct of the boys and girls in 
this school. We will let her tell the 
story of her project: 

“T made an outline of the things 
I wanted the children to do as we 
studied the book. This was the 
outline. First, I made books out 
of white paper with a cover of 
colored paper. I called them the 
record books. There was one for 
each class. 


I. The Record Books (the following 
things were to be recorded in the 
books each Sunday and at the 
close of the study): 

1. Name and age of each child 
and grade in Sunday School. 

2. Write what you've learned 
each Sunday, Jewish customs, 
etc. 

8. What have you done to help a 
Jewish friend or neighbor? 
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4. What has your class done to 
help a Jewish friend? 

5. What can we do as a Depart- 
ment in this city to help the 
Jewish people? 

. Memory work: Memorize Luke 
10 :25-37. 

. Dramatization of one Jewish Serv- 
ice—Ist year class. 

. Famous Jews: All @nd- and $rd- 
year boys and girls are to choose 
a famous Jew, write a story about 
his life and what he contributed 
to the world. (I listed a number 
of Bible characters and modern 
people to help them choose.) 

. Make a friend of a Jewish Refugee 
child. (I gave the name and ad- 
dress where they could write.) 


I left this outline on the blackboard 
all through our study. It took six 
weeks to complete it. The first 
five weeks we studied and the sixth 
week we used for reports. Three 
Sundays classes planned the wor- 
ship service and took charge. The 
C.W.C. officers took charge the 
Sunday for reports. I always gave 
the study course. 


“The first Sunday I spent most 
of the time giving a brief lesson 
on Hebrew words and customs 
which we would meet as we studied 
the book. I wrote the words in 
Hebrew on the blackboard and 
kept them there so they would be 
more easily remembered. We used 
the Scriptures for our background 
of Jewish faith and customs, as 
suggested in the Teacher’s Guide. 
After that I told the story, each 
Sunday reviewing a custom and 
a Bible reference in the story. This 
is easily done; the book is full of it 
and the Guide is a book I couldn’t 
have done without. 

“Before our closing Sunday our 
Vice-President (an 11-year-old) 
built a Jewish “booth” used in 
their big fall festival, and he and 
his mother decorated it on Sunday 
for our reports. The children had 
liked the story of the “Sukko,” or 
booth. It was decorated with many 
kinds of fruits and vegetables. One 
of the boys explained it at the pro- 
gram. A teacher and a first-year 


Jewish project of Portland, Oregon, Crusaders 
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boy each made a scroll. One child 
explained its place in the Jewish 
church and service. The scroll is 
called the “Torah” and they liked 
to explain a strange word. All the 
children who had written about a 
famous Jew told something about 
him or her and what they had 
contributed to us. Our secretary 
read a report of the work of the 
past five weeks. A little girl told 
how she had written for a Jewish 
friend, or Pen Pal. In planning for 
our closing session special written 
invitations were sent to our Pastor 
and his wife, our educational direc- 
tor and his wife, and our Sunday 
School Superintendent and his 
wife. Friends and relatives were 
also invited and the room was full. 

“Our C.W.C. President took 
charge. I gave her a list of reports 
to be made and she arranged the 
program choosing the hymns her- 
self. She worked hard over that 
program. She was so anxious it be 
just right. Our educational director 
told me afterwards that he was 
amazed the way the children 
prayed. He said the prayers were 
simple words, as if they came from 
their hearts and they meant it. 
I assured him they did mean it and 
their prayers are beautiful. 

“Here is the program followed 
the last Sunday. I think you may 
enjoy looking it over: 

. Hymn—“‘In My Heart There 

Rings a Melody.” 

. Installation of officers—Mrs. 
Walker (our pastor’s wife). 

. Explanation of Scripture and 
Scripture Reading—Daniel Deg- 
ner, Vice-President: Exodus 
23:14-16; Nehemiah 8:10—-12; 
Matthew 12:29, 30, 31. 

. Prayer—by individuals and the 
President. 

. Announcements—Mrs. Pearson. 

. Hymn—*‘ Love Divine.” 

. Offering: (a) Birthday (give bless- 
ing). (b) Love gifts—missions. (c) 
Sunday School offering. 

8. Review of past five weeks—Harri- 
ette Ann Thickall, Secretary. 
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9. Explain Record Books—invite par- 


ents to look at records. 
10. Famous Jewish People—by chil- 
dren who have written stories. 
11. Pen Pal report. 
12. Recite Scripture—Luke 10:25-37. 
18. Explain “Torah” or scroll—Ar- 
nold. 
14. Explain Booth or “Sukko”— 
Clyde. 
15. Hymn—“ Take My Life and Let It 
Be.” 
16. Benediction. 
The program was long but it was 
finished by 10:30 and the children 
had twenty minutes for the lesson 
and more if they wanted to take it. 
“Our offering was given to the 
World Emergency Fund and we 
added enough to make it $8. We 
thought some of it might help some 
of the Jewish refugees in other 
countries. ° 
“The week following we visited 
a Jewish service as a group. I’m 
sorry there were so few but the 
service was at night and we are a 
downtown church and people come 
long distances.” 


What a C.W.C. in Iowa 
Has Done 
The Children’s World Crusade 
of the Bethel Baptist Church, Har- 
lan, Iowa, was organized in Janu- 
ary, 1939, with a membership of 
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ten children. At the present time 
our membership has grown to 27. 
Besides these we have two adult 
sponsors and an adult pianist. 
We have a full set of officers who 
serve the term of one year. Each 
year we issue a Year Book, which 
schedules our hostesses for the 
year. 

Our meetings are held once a 
month on Saturday afternoon. The 
President has charge of the devo- 
tional service after which the spon- 
sors give the mission study work, 
etc. Our programs are varied from 
time to time. In the fall we have a 
wiener roast and in December a 
Christmas party. We have also 
had a missionary talk to us and 
have attended a district Rally 
where 100 Crusaders were present. 
We presented a missionary. play 
entitled “Tara Finds the Door to 
Happiness” at a meeting of the 
Woman’s Society and were re- 
quested to repeat it at Senior 
B.Y.P.U. We also had a part in a 
missionary evening of our church. 

At the close of our regular meet- 
ings we do White Cross work. We 
have made paper dolls, picture 
blotters, rolled bandages, made 
picture books, story books, needle- 
cases, sewing cards, bean bags, 
stuffed toys, etc. We had an exhibit 





East Otisfield, Maine, Crusaders in costume 
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Harlan, lowa, Crusaders 


of our work at the Baptist State 
Convention. 

We have given $5 toward a 
new church building for the Chi- 
nese in Chicago, and $5 for Miss 
Ada Nelson, missionary in China. 

We also do our share in the 
denominational reading program. 


How One Crusader Group 
Helped Their Special Inter- 
est Missionaries 


The leader of a Crusader group 
in Portland, Oregon, writes as fol- 
lows: “We have had a Bible fund. 
We had very little in it but friends 
helped us out so we ended up with 
$4. We were hoping to get eight 
Bibles, but the clerk at the store 
showed me a very nice one for 75¢. 
I explained the children were buy- 
ing them and we wanted to get the 
most for our money because the 
Bibles were going to a Chinese Mis- 
sion. She said in such cases a 10% 
discount was given, but I explained 
we had wanted so much to buy 
eight Bibles. She slipped away 
and when she returned she said 
the head of the Department said 
I could have the eight Bibles 
for my $4. I was just thrilled to 
pieces. On the Sunday before 
Christmas we had them dedicated 
by a very sweet lady who is over 
80 years old. She is loved by every- 
one and is a good friend to the 
Juniors, so it was very appropriate 
that she could do it for us. The 
next day I mailed the Bibles to 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Tong in 
Fresno, California. I have had a 
very gracious ‘thank-you’ letter 
from them.” 
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THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH CHURCH 


Stewardship of Self and Substance 
By Mrs. Mito E. WENGER 


HE great missionary, Sir Wil- 

fred Grenfell, once wrote: “It 
is not what you have that matters; 
but what you do with what you 
have.” At a recent woman’s meet- 
ing in Iowa when the question was 
found in the question box, “How 
can the women of Iowa raise their 
quota of the World Emergency 
Fund?”’ a voice in the balcony was 
heard to respond, “The only way 
I know that the women of Iowa 
can raise their quota in the World 
Emergency Fund is just to open 
their pocketbooks and give.” 

The secret of Stewardship lies 
just there: that we open our pock- 
etbooks to give of our substance; 
that we open our hands to give of 
our service and that we open our 
hearts to give of ourselves. 

Today, more than ever before, 
women are giving of their time and 
their talents in practicing the 
stewardship of service. In one 
Woman’s Society the play “Stew- 
ardship or Selfishness” brought to 
its members a new sense of their 
responsibilities. The little things 
that so many of our women do in 
our local churches are evidence of 
their stewardship of their time and 
talents. The records do not tell us 
that Dorcas ever was president of 
anything, or directed anything; 
nor that she could sing or teach. 
Just a multitude of little things 
she had done, but she had done all 
as unto the Lord. The calls on the 
sick, the notes written, the White 
Cross boxes packed, the calls on 
foreign friends are acts by count- 
less Christian women everywhere. 

In one community in Iowa a 
large Mexican population exists. 
Because of the work done by the 


Christian Friendliness Committee 
of the Woman’s Society the whole 
church became interested, and 
eventually the entire state, until a 
Mexican church with a native 
pastor was organized there in that 
small city. In another location in 
Iowa a Christian Friendliness Sec- 
retary knows intimately her Mexi- 
can families, she visits them often 
and always goes to comfort them 
when death visits the homes, carry- 
ing with her some message of sym- 
pathy from the church she repre- 
sents. She accompanies them to 
Night School classes where they 
learn the steps necessary to becom- 
ing citizens of the United States. 
She may be the only person they 
meet whom they know on a trip 
down town, and how pleased they 
are to stop on the street and talk to 
their American friend. Little things 
—but it takes a real steward and a 
real Christian to find time for those 
little things. 

One pastor in Iowa invites 
young married couples to his home 
as dinner guests and spends the 
evening talking with them, an- 
swering their questions as to how 
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they may become better stewards. 
Another pastor upon giving the 
right hand of fellowship reads the 
church covenant and presents new - 
members with a set of duplex 
envelopes. 

Tithers’ leagues are a part of 
many Iowa churches. One woman 
writes, “Certainly it is the Chris- 
tian’s privilege to tithe, and there 
is abundant testimony that God 
blesses in the most remarkable 
ways, both temporally and spiritu- 
ally, those who of their own free 
will enter into this privilege.” The 
young people in another church 
put on a tithing campaign in Janu- 
ary 1942. They distributed litera- 
ture each week and made four- 
minute speeches at the church 
service. In one church I know the 
young people .sacrificed their des- 
serts for a week for the World 
Emergency Fund. I know a group 
of World Wide Guild girls who 
place a tax in their Gift Boxes 
when they have been out for an 
evening of recreation. 

The same church of which these 
Guild Girls are a part has shown a 
decided increase in the last five 
years in their benevolence giving. 
This may be explained in various 
ways; because of the devotion of 
its young minister to the mission- 
ary cause and his preaching of 
“Others”; because of a higher 
type of missionary programs in the 
Woman’s Society, and because, as 


White Cross Supplies from the Woman's Union of the Dexter Boulevard 
Baptist Church of Detroit. See report on next page 
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one member expressed it thus to 
his pastor: “I never gave in the 
benevolence side of the envelope 
until I heard your missionary ser- 
mons to the children each Sunday 
morning.” This same church took 
the lead in raising the fund that 
purchased a new car for two Iowa 
missionaries to take back with 
them to Belgian Congo. In the re- 
cent World Emergency Fund cam- 
paign, four-minute speeches in the 
church school by a business wom- 
an, a business man, a housewife 
and a college student on “How the 
World Emergency Fund Looks to 
Me,” helped the church a long way 
towards a large quota which looked 
staggering until there was this 
unity toward the final goal. 

Stewardship of self must have of 
necessity come first else one can- 
not practice the stewardship of 
substance and service but we need 
to come often to the Source of all 
good and reconsecrate and rededi- 
cate ourselves to His service. 





Men’s Night 
at the Woman’s Union 


Once each year the Woman’s 
Union of the Dexter Boulevard 
Baptist Church of Detroit, Mich., 
of which Dr. Warner Cole is pastor, 
holds a Men’s Night to which the 
married women invite the hus- 
bands of today and other women 
the husbands of tomorrow. The 
program features a man speaker, 
and the meeting closes with a gen- 





Packed and ready for shipment 
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erous array of dainty refreshments 
for which women are famous. At 
this meeting the women also dis- 
play the White Cross supplies 
which they made or gathered for 
shipment to mission fields. 

The accompanying photographs 
give some indication as to what 
was made available by the Dexter 
Boulevard women last year. Sup- 
plies included thousands of gauze 
hospital dressings, pads, bandages, 
muslin squares, and numerous other 
items such as gowns, pajamas, 
sheets, shirts, towels, adhesive 
tape, absorbent cotton and miscel- 
laneous articles. They were shipped 
to Dr. and Mrs. Gordon S. Sea- 
grave of Burma, to Miss Freda 
Christensen of the Christian Cen- 
ter in Pueblo, Col., to Mrs. Mattie 
Anderson of the Gleiss Memorial 
Christian Center in Detroit, Mich., 
and to Miss Mary I. Jones at the 
Mothercraft School in East China. 





@ THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION @ 


Edith Dowkontt Lerrigo 
A TRIBUTE BY THE EpITOoR 


Edith Dowkontt Lerrigo, after a long 
illness, died in Claremont, Cal., De- 
cember 18, 1941. She was the wife of 
Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo who retired from 
the Home Secretaryship of the Foreign 
Mission Society on October 31, 1940. 
(See “‘ Time’s Curtain Falls on an Ex- 
traordinary Career,” Missions, Octo- 
ber, 1940, page 478.) Born in Ports- 
mouth, England, July 11, 1874, she 
came to America and was educated at 
the Peddie Institute and at the Train- 
ing School for Nurses. On August 20, 
1902, she was married to Dr. Lerrigo 
and with him sailed for the Philippine 
Islands, where Dr. Lerrigo served as a 
medical missionary in Capiz and built 
the Emmanuel Baptist Mission Hos- 
pital. In 1913 health conditions com- 
pelled their return home. Two sons 
died in infancy and are buried in the 
Capiz Mission Cemetery. Mrs. Lerrigo 
was the daughter of Dr. George D. 





Dowkontt, an eminent British physi- 
cian and founder of the International 
Medical Missionary Society, in connec- 
tion with which he was instrumental in 
helping to prepare more than 250 men 
and women for medical missionary 
service. Under the inspiration of her 
father’s life Mrs. Lerrigo proved to be 
of immense help to Dr. Lerrigo in his 
medical work. She organized the nurs- 
ing service of the Capiz Hospital and 
assisted in the dispensary clinics. On 
the memorable journey around the 
world which Dr. and Mrs. Lerrigo 
made in 1931, the climax came in the 
enthusiastic welcome accorded them 
when they called at Capiz. Abroad and 
at home, Mrs. Lerrigo will be grate- 
fully remembered for her graciousness 
and charm, her own faithful service as 
a missionary, and her devotion to her 
husband whose long and frequent 
absences from home during his secre- 
tarial career involved for her a costly 
sacrifice. She is survived by Dr. Ler- 
rigo and two daughters. 





Eric O. Schugren 
By WALFRED DANIELSON 


Rev. Eric O. Schugren, who with his 
devoted wife spent the greater part of 
his missionary career among the Telu- 
gus of South India at the Gurzalla 
station, died in St. Paul, Minn., Jan- 
uary 20, 1942. He was born in Hassela, 
Sweden, was baptized at the age of 18, 
and as a young man he migrated to the 
United States where he early became 
a naturalized citizen. His theological 
training was received in the Swedish 
Baptist Theological Department of the 
University of Chicago from which he 
graduated in 1902. Four years of pas- 
toral experience provided further val- 
uable training. He was appointed a 
missionary by the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society in 1906. Ex- 
cept for the years 1919-22, when he 
served under other auspices as an 
evangelist in Spain, he labored in 
South India until 1989 when he and 
(Continued on page 189) 
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This world-famous Head of Christ by 
Warner E. Sallman is reproduced in. the 
April-June, 1942, issue. Readers will find 
it appropriate for framing at this season. 


EACH 


Postpaid, ten or more copies, mailed to one 
address. 

Single copies 10 cents each. 

Single subscription, 30 cents a year. 


The SECRET PLACE 


Daily Devotions for Individual 
and Family Use 


THE SECRET PLACE 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me 


Name........ 


Add ee 


ree cr re ee es ee ee ee ee ee 


1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please enter my subscription to THE sECRET PLACE for one year. (_ ) 


copies of THE sEcRET pLAcE for April-June, 1942. 


e March, 1942 
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Where 


PEACE 
abides .. . 


N THE BEAUTY Of his presence there is peace, perfect 
peace."’ It is the Christian's sacred duty in a country at war to extend 
the scope of His presence to more people, to bring them the “‘peace 
which passeth all understanding’’ in whatever way possible. One 


““way’’ is The Secret Place. 


The Secret Place makes comforting Bible study a natural part of each 
day's program, offers a soul-satisfying form of devotion for adult, 
young person, or child. The April-June issue is outstanding in its 
appeal, providing three months of inspiring worship helps contrib- 
uted by representative Northern Baptists. As the light of Easter 
gathers refulgence, casting out its spiritual glow in all directions, 
send The Secret Place! 


And in the Camps - «+» NOW more than ever a gift of The Secret Place wil 
be appreciated. For every dollar you send to The Secret Place Service Men's Fund, 
1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. we will send postpaid to one of the U. S. 
Service Camps twenty copies of The Secret Place. Hundreds of copies have already been 


distributed through the generosity of readers. Thousands more are needed. 


Will you help? 
AMOUNT 
ENCLOSED _— . 
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(Continued from page 187) 
Mrs. Schugren returned to their origi- 
nal home in Cambridge, Minn. On the 
occasion of their retirement, the Board 
called attention, with profound grati- 
tude, to the great ingathering of caste 
people which had taken place under 
their ministry. This harvest was evi- 


denced by the fact that 32 different 
castes were represented. 

“He talks Telugu like a Telugu,” 
was a frequent compliment to his 
linguistic ability and his devotion to 
the Master whom he served. He is 
survived by Mrs. Schugren and five 
children. 


THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH I. FENSOM 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











Reaching the Local Church 


That, of course, is the aim of all! 
State and Association officers. For 
your consideration in 1942-1943 
two plans are presented that have 
been found to be highly successful. 


Illinois Caravan 


The first has had the testing of 
time, having been in operation for 
the past seven years. It is described 
in a letter from Mrs. Agnes V. 
Stewart, President of the Woman’s 
Baptist Mission Society of Illinois, 
who writes in part as follows: 


Notice is given at the spring meet- 
ings of our Associations and churches 
desiring to entertain the Caravan to 
communicate with the committee in 
charge. The entertaining church pro- 
vides over-night hospitality and break- 
fast for the Caravan party, and also 
the place of meeting and luncheon 
(charging a nominal fee) for the women 
from the surrounding churches. 

The personnel of the Caravan in- 
cludes State officers and Chairmen of 
Departments, the State Director of 
Promotion and a missionary speaker. 
We leave immediately after the after- 
noon session each day and spend the 
night at the next stop, ready to begin 
early in the morning. We choose our 
stops so that the entire state will be 
covered in five meetings, sending out 
our programs to Association Presidents 
and asking that all women come to the 
stop nearest their homes. We find that 
advertising pays! 

The State President. presents the 
women’s program as a whole in the 





beginning, followed by the Depart- 
ment Chairmen. Because we want the 
women to see their program in the 
setting of the denominational program, 
we ask the State Director of Promotion 
to present that phase of the work. In 
the afternoon, each officer and thair- 
man holds conferences in separate 
rooms for about an hour-and-a-half. 
A missionary speaker follows, and we 
close with a fifteen-minute Consecra- 
tion Service led by the Devotional 
Chairman. The offering taken each 
day usually cares for the expenses of 
the three cars used on the trip. (The 
party numbers about 15.) We end*avor 
to keep our program flexible, and 
change it to fit the needs of the enter- 
taining church when necessary. 

This is the program we find most 
useful: 


9:15 Circle of Prayer for Leaders 
9:30 Worship 
9:45 Presentation of women’s work by 
the President and of the work of 
each department 
11:15 Address by State Director of 
Promotion 
11:55 Offering 
12:00 Lunch and Fellowship 
1:00 Hymn and Prayer 
1:10 Conference Period 
2:30 Missionary Speaker 
$:15 Consecration Service 


It has been our custom to make the 
tour directly following the State Con- 
vention, visiting those sections not too 
near that place of meeting. 

Several of the Associations have had 
Caravan tours of their own, following 
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the state plan as closely as possible and 
using the Association President and 
Department Chairmen. We have con- 
sidered asking all Associations next 
year to try to have one of these tours, 
omitting for one year the state tour. 
I believe that this plan would result in 
much good both to the churches, es- 
pecially the rural churches, and to the 
Associational officers and chairmen. A 
few weeks ago I accompanied the 
Association President on such a tour, 
and we met women who had not found 
it possible to attend the meetings of 
the State Caravan farther away from 
home. Through these tours, State and 
Associational, the women in the local 
churches come to know personally the 
officers with whom they work and get a 
better understanding of the women’s 
program. 


It is worth noting that there are 
several ways of presenting the work 
of the various departments, such as 
a display of White Cross work, 
“chalk talks” (blackboard demon- 
stration), etc. 


Back to School 


“You will be interested to know 
that we had our ‘School Day’ 
when the local presidents met with 
the officers of the Association. 
Heretofore, the latter have never 
had an opportunity to present 
their work to the local presidents. 
Already there have come requests 
that we do something similar later 
in the year.” This note from Mrs. 
Ralph L. Palmer, President of the 
Woman’s Baptist Mission Society 
of Detroit (Mich.) Association was 
accompanied by a copy of the letter 
which was sent to all local presi- 
dents last September. Mimeo- 
graphed on bright yellow paper, 
the letter carries an appropriate 
design of globe and books, and has 
the heading Office of the Principal. 
Under Teaching Staff are the words 
Association Officers and Secretaries. 
The letter follows: 


“Back to school”’ is a familiar ex- 
pression right now. As we think of the 
children returning to the classroom to 
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better fit themselves for living, I hope 
that we shall feel the urge to be better 
equipped to do our particular job. As 
the president of the Women’s Society 
in your church, you are the key woman 
of the group. Much depends upon your 
consecration to your task, your knowl- 
edge of that task, and the enthusiasm 
with which you approach it. 

The Chinese have a proverb, “‘Even 
if we study to an old age, we shall not 
finish learning.”’ I believe that has a 
message for us—we too can always 
learn. Someone has said that even if 
we are on the right road, unless we keep 
moving we will be run over. This 
especially applies when we are in a 
position of leadership. As leaders we 
have a three-fold responsibility—we 
must know the way, we must keep 
ahead, and we must be enlisting new 
workers all the time. We have a chal- 
lenging task (II Timothy 2:15). 

That you may have a better under- 
standing of your task, the officers and 
secretaries of our Association have 
agreed to be teachers fora day... . 
While this class is just for the presi- 
dents, if you cannot attend, won’t you 
send another woman to represent your 
society? 

Since it is the first day of school, 
you may bring your lunch; sandwiches 
probably will be sufficient as the teach- 
ers will furnish the dessert and coffee. 

We hope that we shall be able to 
mark you PRESENT when the record is 
taken. Bring your notebook and a 
pencil. 

The school blackboard carried 
an announcement of a special con- 
ference on program building to be 
held in connection with the regular 
monthly meeting of the Associa- 
tion. At another meeting, the 
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White Cross Secretary had an ex- 
hibit in which there were samples 
of every article on the Detroit 
quota. Mrs. Palmer reported that 
there was “‘a great deal of appre- 
ciation of this help, and we are 
planning to give each secretary an 
opportunity to promote her de- 
partment through some form of 
visualization during the coming 
months.” 


The Fellowship 
of Ministers’ Wives 


By Mrs. Joun L. Barton, 
President 

Throughout this year we who are 
interested in the Fellowship of 
Ministers’ Wives hope that the 
wonderful fellowship which was so 
inspiring at the Northern Baptist 
Convention in Wichita last May is 
now growing in the individual 
states. If the wives of our ministers 
could feel there was something that 
they could belong to and be a part 
of, while their busy husbands were 
occupied, more would attend State 
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Conventions, and also the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. 

Here are a few suggested ways to 
create and foster this spirit of fel- 
lowship. A simple organization 
with perhaps a tea, luncheon or 
breakfast meeting at the time 
of the State Convention or Wom- 
en’s House Party. A booth or 
room where ministers’ wives could 
meet each other, and where some 
book of registration for just that 
group could be kept. A minis- 
ters’ wives’ chorus, quartette or 
octette. Through singing together a 
close and lasting fellowship is 
nurtured. Some means of identifi- 
cation; a Round Robin letter in 
your state, especially where |there 
can be no organization. With this 
Fellowship we hope to meet the 
needs of wives that the Ministers’ 
Council meets for our husbands. 

Also we would seek to make our 
Fellowship world-wide and there- 
fore include our missionaries’ wives. 
Those who are home on furlough 
may be special guests at state 
meetings. Those on the fields of 
service may be sent some message 
that they may know that they are 
not forgotten. In these trying 
times we need this close fellowship, 
especially with those who are in 
difficult places. 

If you attend your State Con- 
vention this year and are able to 
have this Fellowship, it will inspire 
you to want to attend the Northern 
Baptist Convention next May at 
Cleveland. The breakfast meeting 
of Ministers’ Wives’ Fellowship 
will be held on the same morning 
that the Ministers’ Council break- 
fast is held. At that time we are 
asking that each state have some 
item of interest to bring along with 
a picture of the group from your 
state; and these will be pasted in 
our Scrapbook. 

Let’s meet at Cleveland, in May, 
1942, and may our goal be 500 
ministers’ wives at the breakfast 
meeting! Will you be there? 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 165) 


Christ who spent 20 years in the 
Philippines, tell of the changes 
which have taken place in the eco- 
nomic, agricultural, political, edu- 
cational, and religious life of the 
inhabitants of the Island since 
America took it under her care. 
The older generations now find it 
difficult to understand this new 
land of theirs, and especially the 
younger generation. But all Prot- 
estant denominations unite in 
presenting a helpful and inspiring 
Christian ministry. This book, on 
the mission reading list, is interest- 
ing reading, and it gives a wealth 
of information about a people we 
should know well. (Friendship 
Press; 120 pages; $1.00.) 
OE OREO) 
Crowded Churches 


in Puerto Rico 


AS DISCOVERED BY SECRETARY 
Cuartes S. DETWEILER ON 
HIS RECENT VISIT 

An outstanding impression of 
my recent visit to Puerto Rico is 
that everywhere new church build- 
ings are needed. The Baptist church 
at Rio Piedras, the university cen- 
ter, is self-supporting and growing 
rapidly. They feel they must erect 
either a completely new building or 
a substantial enlargement to their 
present building. For Sunday school 
rooms, they have already built two 
two-story additions to the present 
building. They need a larger audi- 
torium. The present auditorium 
has only 360 seats. 

In the center of the island is 
Cayey, where there is another of 
our large self-supporting churches. 
It has 260 chairs in its auditorium, 
and has a Sunday school of more 
than 500 enrolment, and no Sun- 
day school building and no land ad- 
joining the church on which they 
can build. Fortunately, the large 
lot on which is a frame parsonage, 
could provide space for a new 





church. There has always been a 
permanent army barracks at Ca- 
yey, and now an additional mili- 
tary camp has been set up here. 
The Baptist church is the only 
Protestant church in town. It has a 
very large country work, some 20 
outstations, a number of which 
have chapels of their own. 

The federal government has 
done much for Puerto Rico, espe- 
cially for the distressed rural 
classes. I saw an excellent rural 
settlement project consisting of 
400 concrete cottages of three or 
four rooms, each with from three to 
six acres of land. Each property is 
being paid for on easy terms by the 
people who had moved there. The 
government had built a large com- 
munity center and a consolidated 
school with modern athletic field. 
This is one of a number of such 
rural projects. It means that our 
churches are called upon to estab- 
lish church services in these new 
settlements, and again they are 
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confronted with the problem of 
providing a building for worship. 

There are 30,000 soldiers now in 
Puerto Rico, of whom 20,000 are 
Puerto Ricans, and 10,000 conti- 
nental Americans. This presents a 
situation calling for a special min- 
istry by the churches. 


TIDINGS 
(Continued from page 177) 


port, Waterbury, Ansonia, New 
Haven, Norwich, Danielson, and 
Hartford. 

The trip was an education as well 
as a new social experience for 
Storer students. Only two of them 
had ever been in the North before. 
So they did not know of the friend- 
liness and generous hospitality of 
the members of the churches in 
whose homes we were entertained. 
One girl student expressed the feel- 
ing of the others by saying, “ Well, 
we have heard a lot about Southern 
hospitality and that’s all I knew 
until now. But now I can honestly 
say that I never saw people any- 
where as nice as these.” 

The contacts were good for both 
racial groups and constituted a 
lesson in Christian race relation- 
ships far more impressive than one 
can imagine. This experience will 
bear fruit in years to come in the 
hearts of those who gave and in 
the lives of Storer men and women. 
When we know each other, barriers 
of misunderstanding are broken 
down and we become a fellowship 
of true brotherhood.—Pearl Tatten. 
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Missionary Emphasis 
On Democratic Principles 


With their principles of re- 
ligious freedom and democracy, 
Baptists have a great opportunity 
today to promote these essential 
ideals which are so necessary to 
the building of a better world 
order. In line with this responsibil- 
ity Baptist helps have been pre- 
pared for a number of mission 
study books. Some of them are: 
Christian Roots of Democracy in Amer- 

ica, by Artuur E. Hour, with Bap- 

tist helps by Eimer A. Fripexw. 
Author of Liberty, by Roserr W. 

SearRtg, with Baptist helps by 

Marr L. Recror. 

A Christian Imperative, by RoswE.i 

P. Barngs, with Baptist helps pre- 

pared by Jean H. Mrrcue tu. 


There is a Baptist text prepared 
by Anna C. Swain for All Kindreds 
and Tongues, edited by P. H. J. 
Lzerrico; and for Roads to Chris- 
tian Democracy, edited by Otive 
RussEe.z and Coz Hayne. 


Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in This Issue 


Beie1an Coneo: Mother and child, 
175. 

Cutna: Dryden L. Phelps and the 
panda, 149. 

Europe: Heidelberg, 157. 

Inp1: Natives, 188-141. 

MiscettaNgous: Map of 2nd World 
War, 1386; Panda in New York Zoo, 
148; Trailer camps, 142, 154-156; 
Baptist Church, E. Cameron, N. Y., 
158; Ocean Park, R.A. Camp, 179; 
W.W.G., Chicago, IIl., 183; W.W.G., 
Laconia, N. Y., 182; C.W.C. project, 
Portland, Ore., 184; C.W.C. Harlan, 
Ta., 185; C.W.C., E. Otisfield, Me., 
185. . 

Prersonauities: Missionary children 
at Granville, 159; Christian Center 
Directors, 147; Mark A. Dawber, 
Helen White, Edith Lowry, Mrs. 
F. E. Shotwell, G. Pitt Beers, 171; 
Emily Bergen, Florence Stansbury, 
178; Grace Cooper, 174; Mission- 
aries in Nicaragua, 176. 
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LET’S COMPLETE OUR NORTHERN BAPTIST 


And Jesus said unto him,aNo 
man, having put his hand to 
. the plow, and looking back, 
is fit for the Kingdom of God. 
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